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7m ba LIFE’S JOYS. ; mind ; who had a library full of books and children knew, there were many mure or capitalist was going to earn his daily | standerd of Western colleges at present to 
vatere’, —— | wished to buy no more, who was finely | names for what they did not know, and | bread. be much in advance of what Harvard was 
rom 4 BY D. ©. ADDISON. clothed, and bad plenty of money of his | that after studying for years and learning; Several other gentlemen also spoke, con-| not many years since. When Edward 
ion | own, and who looked out of his brain ashe | the names of all the things they did not| curring in the ideas set forth in Mr. | Everett was an undergradua‘e he studied 
a new Sate. ~y A ay oe | did trom the windows of his granite house, | know, they were ashame to learn that | Greenough’s paper. jarithmetic, and be began the study of 
y, cy w perfume of the howers and was, indeed, wholly wrapped up in they had worked so hard to fiad they knew| The next paper read was by Gen. 8.C. | Greek ia college. He believed more ip 
Borne upon the summer ae. himself and a contemplation of the vast | nothing. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., on “ Nor-jexample than legislation, and thought if 
—— Gi . | extent of his own greatness. But the speak-| After a recess of five minutes,the paper | mal Work among the Freedmen,” which | the leading colleges, such as Iarvar 
Hlimpses of the bright blue ether a os : an ae : > : att B ; 5S 4 arvari, set 
ane wotenen: Ges Eiekinn dinate: | er said we were now emerging from such aj of Mr. M. A. Newell, of Baltimore, was | was a plea for aid from the North in the | a high standard in regard to the degrees 
Fading sunbeains of the twilght, | state, ifit had ever existed. Starting with | read, on the subject of ‘‘ English Grammar | education of the colored race at the | the smailer colleges would gradually fol. 
a kre the night in darkness shrouds. | the reforms the young President of our great | in Elementary Schools.” As grammar was | South. | low it ? 
Dewdeegs Withriing in the neendoy, University had inau zurated, the refcrm was | now taught in the schools it did not have| Following this came a well-written pa-| Prof. Henkle, of Ohio, suggested that 
Kc., Glist’ning on the morniug flowers ; spreading downward, had already reached | its effect in making the learners perfect| per on ‘‘Tue American Normal School,” | there should be s-veral examinations in 
y ty ty tt, our high schools, and wculd soon reach | speakers or writers, and this proved that | by Miss Hannah C. Brackett, of St. Louis, each branch of study, and that the average 
de door ™ our grammar schools. The speaker was | either the grammar was unfitted to the Mo., who commenced with a somewhat of these, rather than the result of a siv sle 
Glimpses of a beauteous landscape warmly applauded. | present generation of scholars, or that it| lengthy plea on the comparative value of | examination, should be the criterion, . 
1 USLIN Mingle’ tectings il the Gosaen. The President, Mr. White, made a few! was not taught in the right way. How) male and female teachers in our public) Tue lirge majority of the speakers 
acturer Joy and fear the senses share. earnest remarks, thanking the Mayor as an | many persons there were who were igao- scuools, giving her vote in favor of the lat- | seemed to approve of the idea of the essay 
officer of the city for the cordial welcome | rant of grammatical rules or forms, whose | ter, so faras to agree that there was need of : 
Outlines of glori machedow | extended to the Association. It had been | language was perfect or nearly so, and how | It was then decided that the discussion luniform standard of attainment for the 
Glen beans eae hen. ‘an the custom of some presiden's of the Asso-|many good grammarians who could not} on the two papers last read be postponed | granting of the degree, while they did not 
Not to earthly scenes confined, ciation to yt ag — on such ao | — two —- or write three pases | until to-day, and the session adjourned. generally commit themselves in favor of 
32 occasion as this, but last year this had | without exposing their ignorance of lan-|pepanrwenr oF HIGHER INSTRUCTION, | SMe legislation in the matter. 
— A Oygh om Be pd ty YF been broken through, and he would follow | guage. The true way to learn anything The meetiag in this department was DEPARTMEXT , en 
be feat Cheering all our earthly pathway, the precedent. The first great question in| was by practice, and correct language] _ otlag ae Sopermen, Wat PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCH 
Till we reach our journey’s end. this country to-day was,“ How shall we | could be taught by no other way so well as called to order by Vice-President D. A.| About sixty persons assembled in o2¢ of 
ral aiiemiaiants make public education universal?” and the | this. He would have the child taught how eo aien icon care the halls of the Normal School building to 
. y y . “yx. | Speaker invited all who had plans to/to use correctly the four or five hundred ho wy Mee y Sev. | participate in the exercises of this depart- 
s 2” NATIONAL ae CON- | further this end to send them in, that they | words in his vocabulary at five years of | —_ Blakie, D. D. President Tappen, of meat. Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati 
‘ VE} . |might be compared, and if practicable} age, and also to increase this to several | Ohio, as Chairman o the Committee on | presided, and began the exercises about 3 





TWELFIH ANNUAL MEETING, 





jacted upon. Another great question was 
|the education of women. He regretied 


thousand by the time be reaches fourteen 
years. To begin with, the child on first 


}the Programme, made a report that the 


| programme as printed would be ‘varied 


o'clock by introjucing Rev. H. F. Har 
rington, Superinteadent of Schools in 


ee da aie that he had received a letter from Presi-| entering school shoul! be taught to pro ss — ——- a ae New Bedford, who read a very elab- 

ot The opening exercises of the twelfth an- | dent White, of Curnell University, stating | nounce and combine words correctly. Af- || Contam spears ansemacss, Emig | orate and iateresting paper with the 
nual meeting of the National Educational | pis inability to be present, and this topic | ter this, that great terror of pupils, compo- the proceedings to Feports of committees] title, ‘The Extent, Methods and 

Association commenced in the hall of the | would probably be discussed by some other | sition-writing, will be as easy as to talk. and the addre-s of Prot. Pickering Value of Supervision in a System of 


Girl’s High and Normal School in West 
Newton street, Bostoa, on Tuesday morn- 
ing last. The large hall was filled with 
teachers, male and female, and others in- 
terested in education from almost every 
State in the Republic. 
ent from New York City were Commis- 
sioner E. O. Jenkins, Hon. L. D. Kiernan, 


Among those pres- | 


gentleman. In conclusion he thanked the 

Association for the signal honor given him 
| by the invitation to preside over its deliber- 
ations, and hoped he -hould be able to per- 
form the work to the satisfaction of those 
who reposed the trust in him. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the first four yearsa text-book might 


| be found useful, but before that time the 


speaker considered it likely to prove disas- 
trous. 

The discussion upon this subject was 
opened by W. E. Crosby, of Davenport, 
Iowa. Hethought Mr. Newell, the previous 
speaker, would have many disciples, but 


President Wallace followed with his 
paper on College Degrees. ‘hese are 
| designed to be a specific measure of attain- 
|ment. They are of two kinds, those con- 
ferred after exumination and those con- 
ferred without examination, or honorary 
degrees. The special siguificance of a 
degre of Bachelor of Arts, for example, 





Schools.” He began by explaining that in 
accordance with the true spirit of the age 
he recognized woman as the equal of man 
in matters of education, and that wherever 
he used the word man ip his paper he did 
so as a collective noun meaning both sex 
es. He made the ass-rtion at the outset 
that the great reasoa for the wretchcdness 


h Assistant Superintendents N. A. Calkins ery 9 | » relate ax. |Shoula be the same in all colleges. No| of many of the schools , 
and Arthur MeMuilin, Dr.Ausderson, M.)., | ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. — os pel a degree should be conferred on account of hay body — ped tT 
L Hayes, W. 8. Bosworth, Mr. Ellsworth} In the ‘‘ Departmemtof Elementary As! Be ence taught, who was spokén of as one famity wealth, influence or public favor. | or superintendence. He devoted consider- 
and other representatives of publishing | sociation,” at halt-past two o'clock, the | who had beaten all former teachers in the To confer a degree for these reasons upon | able time to elaborate reasoning to _ 
— houses, Miss Marrietta Tremper of Gram- | exercises of the alternoon were opened by | use of grammar, but who was beaten her- unworthy persons was a wrong to the re-| that the supervision of a single nied enn 
mar School No. 34, and Miss Abbe A.|the reading of a paper on “ Objective | self by the speaker by hard and persistent | ¢!plent and to the public, as such a custom infinitely superior to the supervision ot 
) Wright, Grammar School No. 29. _ Teaching,” by N. A. Calkins, Assis'ant | study-day by day. He further detailed had the effect to depreciate the value of | jocal committees. Among the reasons for 
8, The President of the Association, Mr. | Superintendent of Schools, New York | hisideas of the question, giving instances such degree. The degrees of D. D. and) the negiect of the schools by the local 
E. E. White, called the mecting to order, | city. The reading was prefaced by a few | of his own experience and that of others. LL. D. should be based upon attainments | committees were the facts that they were 
Sines and in a few words introduced the Rev. Dr. | remarks by Miss D. A. Lothrop, President, Mr. Avery, of Obio, believed if a child | ** well defined as the lower degrees. These | rarely fitted for the work, and never 
. Minor, who offered a prayer. On the plat-| and Mr. W. P. Weston, of St. Louis, was | was accustomed to hear correct grammar attainments cannot be ascertained by eX- | trained to it and not paid enough to make 
form were Mayor Gaston, of Boston; 35.| nominated and chosen Secretary of the | spoken at home he would naturally speak amination, but can be by other means in| jt any object for them to i:vote 
3 H. White, of Illinois, Secretary of the As-| meeting. ; , asufticiently satistactory manner. The poli- | considerable ; 0 dsvote an) 
a waite, OF ~ 5 ‘ 5 the same. If not, the contrary result ; considerable time to the work. He 
\ sociation ; Miss D. A. Luthrop, of Ohio; | Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., | would be true. Adjourned. cy of some colleges of giving degrees for | pointed to great and successtQ] manufacto 
5 C. C. Rounds, of Maine; and President | opened the discussion upon this paper by | the reason tbat the parent of the pupil is 4 | ries as examples of what one competent 
> Wallace, of Monmouth College, Illinois. | referring to the difficulty in giving a name | THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT benefactor of the college, or that it is de-| and well paid supervisor can do oad’ : ked 
Mayor Gaston welcomed the Association to the presiding ofticer—whether Mr. or| commenced its session at a little before sirable for the reputation of the college} what nobler manufactory was ‘vo k rT - 
TO. briefly but cordially, and expressed his re-| Mrs. President, or Miss Lothrop—and said | three o'clock, the president, Mr. C. C, | that the graduation list should be as long) in the world than the common nt ey 
gret that official auties would prevent his | he would leave the decision to the audi-| Rounds, of Farmington, Me., occupying 48 possible, was deprecated. The plan of| jvor which there should be a co “ one ee 
EN. participation in the deliberations of the |eace. He thought a thorough reform was | the chair. | examination by college professors also was superintendent It was not ¢ — ~ +o 
Association. . needed in our me‘hod of primary instruc-| ‘The first paper was read by Mr. J. C. | objectionable as being liable to be lax. As supervision which was wanted 1 a 4 = 
Rev. R. C. Waterston was then intro-| tion. Tne doctrine that object teaching | Greenough, Principal of the State Normal aremedy for the evils of irregularity of | juality. He recommended “Pm er ~ 
sta, duced, and proceeded with the address of | was necessary should be a principle instead | School, Rhode Isiand, and was entitled | conditions upon which degrees are be- tem of ‘supervision, first, a Btate Superia. 
welcome. The Association met here to- | of a conviction, as at present. Studying a |“ The Proper Work of the Normal School.” | stowed, it was suggested that each State sondent of Waucation: encan » pines poy 
day had been in existence fifteen years, | lesson waa bad if not possibly injurious |The speaker commenced by saying that should establish a Senate of learaed men to perintendents of schools “thine, rem | in 


und had its meetings all over the country, 
and the speaker was glad that now it had 
seen fit to come to New England and the 
Old Bay State. He welcomed the visitors 
from nearly every State of the Republic, 
from Maine to beyond the Rocky Moun- 


_ tains, It had been his privilege to visit | 


thing, and he was doubtiul if a lesson | 


sbould he even memorized. Objects should | 


|be used largely in teaching all lessons 


nermal schools were expected to take the 
|lead, both in preparing teachers and im- 


| parting methods of instruction. The im- 


| where they can be applied. Conscience | portant part which the normal school 


taught men that there were such things as 
right and wrong, but it required demon- 
stration to prove which thives were right 


| ought to have in furnishing teachers of 
j elementary schools, and the importance to 
| the primary pupil of rightly beginning his 


pass upon the qualifications of candidates 
tor degrees from the several colleges within 
its borders. The degree itself should be} 
conferred in the usual manner on Com- 
mencement Day bv the college of which the | 
student is a member, but to give validity to 
the degree the previous examinatioa of the 





city directors, or school committees, allow 
ing towns and cities to choose superinten 
dents when they so desire. Ilis aegument 
for State supervision was a general one— 
that all the towns and cities in the Com 
monwealth were equally interested in the 
education of all the youth of the State, 


AKEN, most of the States of the Union upon his | and which were wrong. He believed we | course of study was tuen touched upon, | Senate and its seal and certificate should : B. J mmope 
profession in connection with education, | were radically wrong at present in our | the essayist ar en that the beginning wes | be essential. A py = “my — oa 
8 and found that all over the land the cause | school-rooms, in our play-rooms and in our | half of the whole. It was urged that the| In the discussion that followed the read-| ji. ment of the oftee af Ccoat os ener 
was cherished even as with us in Massachu- | school-books, and a purely natural way | most importaat things to be regarded in ing, President Eliot, of Harvard Universi-| jondent. which twenty St aonb 1 ee 
bm setts. In San Francisco he had atiended a| was needed. It could be proved that chil- | providing professional instruction for | ty, assented to the leading ideas presented | adopted. Ile had a p-~-- =: pony J 


meeting of the teachers of the State, held 
morning, noon and evening daily for a 
week, and had noticed the devotion to the 
work manifested there, and believing tnat 
this spirit extended throughout the coun- 
try, he felt encouraged in his faith in 
America and her future greatness. Io be- 
half of the Board ot Education in Boston, 
he extended their welcome to the strangers 
present, Ten years, the speaker said, had 
this Association gone on its way, before 
women were admitted to its organization 
on an equality with men, but now this 
shameful neglect was over. The first way 
in which girls were ever admitted to public 
schools in Boston was to fill the vacant 
seats during the farming season when the 
boys were wanted for out-door work, and 
now, 150 years after, he would call atten- 
tion to the progress made when Boston 
erected such a magnificent building as this 
one for girls alone. In regard to the hos- 
pitality extended to the guests, he said 
that the keys of the public moneys were 
not in his hands, but he hoped the Mayor 
would see to it, if it had been forgottea by 
the proper autborities, that proper pro- 
vision was made in this case. 

Mr. F. H. Underwood was next intro- 
duced, and commenced his remarks by a 


|dren learned more in tue first five years 
| after they had opened their eyes upon na- 
| ture than they did in the school-room dur- 
} —— next five years. 
r. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, com- 
| pared the life of the child at home, where 
| it could be free and unrestrained, with the 
artificial life led in the often unattractive 
school-room. Forty years ago he had 
jtaken aroom in the Masonic Temple, in 
| Boston, and, fitting it up with carpet, stat- 
ues and pictures, had taught there a school 
|of children. After four years these pupils 
| went home and astonished father, mother 
and all the family by asking questions and 
talking upen subjects which children had 
| never been supposed to understand. His 
connate in that ena he said, were well 
|knowa to his hearers—Margaret Fuller 
| and Eiizabeth Peabody. 
Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, Conn., 
}and Mr. Baker, of Troy, N. Y., followed, 
the latter referring to Mrs. 


ards to the floor again. 
thought that though the lady in question 
Was not an object teacher as the term is 
now understood, but in reality she was 
such a teacher, and quoted an anecdote of 


| teachers were the laws of mental activity 
}aod development. Tne various modes of 
| recitation were then considered, and the 
}importance of pupils of a normal school 
reciting the lessons assigaed them by actual 
| teaching was urged, on the ground that 
| professional skill came by professional 
| drill. The importance of the practical 
|training of a teacher in the principles of 
|mental philosophy was also commented 
}upon, and in conclusion Mr. Greenough 
}remarked that the sources of a teacher's 
| power were to be found in his or her sen- 
| sibilities rather thaa the intellect, and that 
| those sensibilities could be awakened by 
the more general introduction of drawing, 
a freer use of English literature, by the 
contemplation of the lives of eminent 
teachers, and the enlistment in the work 
of a high moral and religious nature, 

| Mr. Boyden thought the special work of 
the teacher was simply to educate the cuil- 


Troy University, whom he contended was | therefore be competent to organize the | 
not an object teacher, calliag Mr. C. Rich- | management of the exercises of the school | speakers, 
Mr. Richards |and a proper understanding as to the | gested that the American p 


length and time of this or that branch of 


education, Thea again the teachers should | was now doing, rather than according as a | Schools,” by Dr. A. D 


know how to govern those under them. 


Dr. Leavitt thought there was one grave | him. Still be thought degrees uselul as a) 


| im the paper, but thought that the practi- 
| cal difficulty was that the scheme would 
operate against the weak colleges, and the 
weak colleges are always in the majority 
The college degrees of this country were | 
justly held in low estimation. He said 
justly, because there were many institu- 
| tions authorized to confer degrees, and in 
one of them, at least, degrees were sold 
without any examination, Tne difficulty 
| they had met at Cambridge was to secure | 
proper examiners, outside of the best of | 
|college professors. None but practiced 
teachers make good examiners. There 
| had been some consultation between two 
}ot the colleges o! this State in regard to 
the standard of examination for d grees. 
He suggested, as a temporary remedy for 
the evils complained of, the German sys 
tem, which use! the name of the college 


after the letters indicating the degree, as, | 


for example, * LL. D. Beri.,” meauing the 


Willard, of | dren under his care, and he or sue should | degree of Berlin College. 


remarks made by other 


Gregory, of 


the 


Among 
Dr 


ople valued a 
man’s attainments according to what he 


| degree had or had not been conferred upon 





Illinois, sug- | 


Massachusetts’ neglect in this regard, and 
said it was due to the dread of local com 
mittees, who feared some loss of their 
power. The paper of Mr. Harrington was 
warmly applauded. 

Considerable discussion ensued, which 
was opened by Superintendent Harris, of 
St. Louis, who explained the benefits 
which the schools in that city had re- 
ceived by making the priacipals of schools 
supervisors of the dillorent departments of 
their own schools, allowing them to teach 
only one-filth or one-third of the time, de 
voling the remainder to supervision 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, fol 
lowel, and claimed that the system ot 
county supervisioa began in Pennsylvania, 
| where it was adopted in 1834. This year 
} the Siate pacd at least $125,000 for school 
| sup rvision. 

Other gentlemen took part in the discus- 
sion, which was very interesting. 

THE KVENING 

The evening session of the Association 
| was op*ned by the reading of a piper on 
|“ Metuods of Moral Instruction in Public 
Mayo, of Cincin 
jnati. After being introduced by the Pres 
ident, Mr. White, Mr. Mayo commenced 


EXERCISES. 








humorous allusion to the common idea | the lady to prove his point. omissivn in all their present normal schools, stimulus to students, inducing greater dili- | his subject with the statement that the only 
held by residents of other cities of the} Mr. Alcott said the trouble was now that | and that wes a practical teaching of the | gence in study on their part. ground on which the public money could 
ton man, one who had everything to his! while there were many names for what! way in which the future mechanic, lawyer! Dr. Reed, of Missuuri, thought the! be taken for educational purposes was 
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the fact that the school was the curaer- 
stone of American citizenship. No right 
existed to make ‘‘scholars” or saints at 
the public expense, but the main idea 
was to keep the United States of America 
out of heil by educating her citizens to 
take good care of ber Guvernment. Less 
or more than the Christian idea of moral- 
ity, as laid down in the four gospels, they 
had no right to aitempt. The problem be- 
fore the common school teacher is how best 
to held before the scholar the principle of 
Christian morality as given atove, and the 
best way to do this was to place in the po- 
sition of teachers those who would show 
in their own lives the incarnation of such 
morality. The position of the school-mis- 
tress to-day was worse than that of our 
randmothers, who were captured by the 
fodians and compelled to run the gauntlet 
or burnt at the stake. Providence had 
opened the door through a social crisis for 
women in this work, and what more pleas- 
ant sight on a beautiful May morning than 
a@ sweet young woman revealed to a rest- 
less school-room of boys, who might give 
her their confidence and make her umpire 
in all their disputes. The boy needed 
watching, even though he had reached a 
sition in the pulpit, who had never been 

. in love with his school mistress, The secret 
of the success of object teaching was the 
charge given, as with a battery, upon the 
mind of the learner, impressing its lessons in 
a way at once instructive and pleasant. In 
regard to governing children in schools, 
the speaker said that there were but two 
ways, either by fear or asense of right 
aroused in them. The teacher in the 
schools of the United States should engralt 
a patriotic spirit upon her scholars, com- 
bined with morality. The present con- 
dition of our country was described, and 
said to be drifting our people out to sea, 
where they would be at the mercy of wind 
and wave. We were losing a firm hold on 
Christian morality, and here might be 
found the reason why half adozen Western 
States had been allowed to drift into their 
careless divorce laws, Utah to support for 
7 years a beastly system of polygamy, 
and New Yoik, teeming with thousands 
of - people, lie at the mercy of thieves 
and rings. He feared too many young 
ladies were taking positious as school teach- 
ers who were sadly unfit for the place, hav- 
ing for an education less of real knowledge 
than of fancy learning, totally useless 


in her chosen. vocation. The great 
wxt-book of American morals was 
the Bible, and the only demand 


an unbeliever could make was that 
their children should not be com- 
peiled tu join in the devotioual exercises 
from this book. lis place in the schools 
was that of any other text book, and sbould 
be used as such, and no American citizen 
had a right tu protest against this use. The 
speaker believed that some of the best 
women in our cities and towns should take 
an interest in the schouls, and visit and 
talk with the tachers, giving advice and 
aid as they had opportunity. in regard to 
the co-education of the sexes, he said the 
school houses where there were boys and 
girls together were of'en moral pest-houses, 
and every teacber knew this to be true. A 
constant eye was needed to watch the 
morals of such a scuool, and this subject 
was one which should not be neglected. 
In closing, Dr. Mayo said the best guide to 
the application of knowledge would be 
shown by the experience of each teacher. 
In the hands of those before him he left 
the care of this tree of knowledge, whose 
leaves should be for the healing of all 
nations. The address was listened to 
throughout with the closest attent‘on. 

Mr. White, the President, then intro- 
duced President Gregory of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, who said that the lec- 
ture on morality just delivered was the 
most immoral lecture be had ever heard, 
because it left nothing for discussion, ex- 
hausting the whole topic. He could add 
nothing to the picture presented and would 
only say a few words upon thoughts of his 
own on this matter of education. It was im- 
possible to send a child's intellect to school 
and keep his heart at home, and provision 
should be made for the education of the 
one as much as the other. The highest 
intellectual culture could not be reached 
without moral instruction. Those who 
were casting in the achool-room the future 
pillars of the State, on whom the great roof 
would one day rest, should have a care lest 
it should pass into history that the great 
Republic fell because the moulders were 
derelict in their duty. The grand purpose 
of the teacher was co change characters, und 
to this all other work wus subordinate. 

Hon. Joseph White, of the State Board 
of Education, was introduced and made a 
few remarks. Twenty years ago he had 
heard the sentiment given in a public place 
of “The school for intellectual education 
and the church for moral education,” and 
the great audience present clapped its 
hands at the words. He had felt at that 
time a deep depression at this exhibitior, 
believing it to be ‘a dreadful heresy to gct 
into the popular mind. He was rejoiceu 
at the change which had come over the 
public belief in this regard, and at the able 
exposition he had beard of this belief to- 
night. The Bible was the seat of all re- 
ligion, and must be retained in our schools 
if success would be attained and con- 
tinued. The idea seems to be growing that 
our system of education was a failure, but 
he considered this very erroneous. Unless 
America took the stand sbe should take in 
educational matters, God would surely 
select some other nation to carry on the 
work now committed to her hands, 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Association met inthe High School 
on Wednesday morning. The Rev. Dr. 





Wallace, of Ilinvis, offred aprayer. The 
following Committee on Recolutions was 
appointed: Messsrs. Z. Richards, of Wash- 
ington ; N. A. Calkins, New York; C. C. 
Rounds, of Maine; Merwin, of St. Louis ; 
8. N. Carlton, of Connecticut; H. D. 
Pierce, of New Je LF D. M. Camp, Con- 
necticut, and A. P. Marble, of Massachu- 
setts. 

An invitation from the Mass: chusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to the Associution to 
visit their institution was received and ac- 
cepted, with thanks. An invitation was 
also received from the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association to attend its annnal 
session on the 22d inst. 

A Committee on Nominations was’ ap- 
pointed. 

Dr. J. T. Hoyt reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Construction of a National 
University. He said that after much labor 
the committee had matured a bill, which 
had been introduced into both houses of 
Congress, on the 20th May last, by the 
Chairman of both Commissions of Educa- 
tion. The bill is as follows : 

A Brix to establish a national univer- 
sity. 

Whereas, It is the duty of every Govern- 
ment to secure to its people facilities for 
the highest culture, no less than the means 
of elementary education; and 

Whereas, It is believed that such facilities 
cannot otherwise be so well provided for 
the people of this nation as by founding a 
nniversity so comprehensive in plan as to 
include every department of learning, so 
high as to embrace the limits of human 
know!edge, so national in aim as to pro 
mote concord among the people of all sec- 
tions, and so related to other institutions 
as to promote their efficiency, and with 
them form a complete system of American 
education; therefore 


Representatives of ‘he United States, That an 
institution shall be established at the Na- 
tional Capital to be callkcd ‘‘ The National 
University of America,’”’ where instruction 
shall be given in the higher branches of all 
departments of knowledge, and facilities 
shall be furnished for research and investi- 
gation. 

Sec. 2. That the government of the uni- 
versity shall vest in a board of regents, a 
council of education and a council of facul- 


ties. 
Sec. 3. That the board of regents shall 


the United States, to be appointed by the 
Governor thereof, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Chief Justice and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or other like 
officer of his State; five members from the 
country at large, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the 
advice and consent of the Chief Justice, 
Commission r of Education, and chief offi- 
cer of the university; and the following 
members ex officio, to wit, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, Commissioner of 
Education, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Comna‘ssioner of Patents, Superintendent 
of the C: ast/Survey, Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, President of the Na. 
tional Academy of Sciences, President of 
the National Educational Association, 
President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, President of 
the American Philological Association, 
President of the American Social Science 
Association, and the chief officer of 
the university, filteen to be a quorum, 
who, with their associates and successors, 
are hereby created a body politic and cor- 
porate, with the name of “ Tie Regents of 
the National University of America,” and 
with power, subject to limitations herein- 
after prescribed, to enact laws for the gov- 
ernment of the university ; to elect the of- 
ficers thereof, to determine the general 
conditions of admission to the university ; 
to confer a omar degrees, with the 
rights, privileges and honors attached to 
similar degrees from any 


other in- 


stitution ; and, in general, to per- 
form any act not inconsistent here- 
with or with the Constitution and 


laws of the United States, which ma 
be necessary to the ends herein proposed. 
Sec. 4. That at the first meeting of the 
regents, on the call of the President of the 
President of the United States, within three 
month after the passage of this act, all 
members representing the several States 
shall be divided as nearly as possible into 
six ejual classes; such division being ac- 
cording to an alphabetical arrangement of 
the States by them represented. The 
classes thus formed shall be numbered in 
the ord«r of such arrangement, and shall 
retire in such order at the end of one, two, 
three, four, five and six years respectively; 
and their successors shall be appointed 
thereafter for the term of six years. If the 
governor of any State shall neglect to make 
such appointment within three months 
after due notice of a vacancy for such State, 
then the board may in the same 
by the election of some suitable citizen 
thereof. The nts first appointed for 
the country at large shall retire in the 
order of their names in the list of appoint- 
ments at the end of two, four, six, eight 
and ten and their successors there- 
after shall be appointed for the term of ten 


years. 

Sec. 5. That the council of education 
shall consist of six nts and six mem- 
bers of the council of faculties, to be chosen 
by the board of regents and the council of 
faculties, respectively, for such period as 
they shall determine, or as shall be fixed in 
the statutes, together with the fol- 
lowing ex-officio members, to wit: 
The chief officer of the  univer- 
sity, Commissioner of Education, Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, Superintend- 
ent of the National Observatory and Secre- 





tary of the Smithsonian Institution, ten of 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


consist of one member from each State of 
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whom shall be a quorum. It shall be 
cbarged with the organization of faculties, 
the appointment and removal of professors 
aud teachers, and, in general, with the 
«ducational management of the university. 
But no faculty shall be organized, no chair 
created, no salary determined, and no pro- 
fessor appointed or removed without the 
approval of the board of no i and 
sher the organization of any faculty the 
instruction to be pursued therein shall be 
determined with the advice of the profes- 
sors constituting such — 

Src. 6. That the council of faculties, 
embracing the executive officers of the 
university and all professors shall be 
charged with the supervision of instruc- 
tion and discipline in the several faculties, 
and with the other duties herein named or 
prescribed in the statutes. The immediate 
government of each faculty shall be in- 
trusted to its own members. Its chairman 
shall be chosen by the professors thereof 
for the term of one year, and shall be re- 
sponsible for the supervision of its internal 
affairs. 

Sec. 7. That there shall be a general 
-council of the university, composed of all 
members of the board of regents, council 
of education and council of faculties, and 
ot all graduates of the university of five 
years’ standing. It shall have ——- to 
take into consideration all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the uuiversity, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the 
board of regents or to cither of the coun- 
cils. 

Sec. 8. The board of regents and the 
several councils of the university shall 
elect their own officers, subject to the lim- 
itations herein contained, and may adopt 
by-laws for the conduct of their own af- 
fairs. Each governing body may propose 
statutes for the university, subject to ap- 
proval by the board of regents. 

Sec.9. That the chief officer of the uni- 
versity shall be a president, chosen by the 
board of regents, and holding office during 
their plexsure. “He shall be ex-officio pres- 
ident ot the board of regents and of each of 
the councils, shall have general supervision 
of the university, and shall sign diplomas 
and confer degrees. There shall also be a 
vice-president of the university, to assist 
the president and or his duties when 
absent. He shall be appointed by the 
board of regents on the nomination of the 
council of faculties, and shall hold his 
office for two years. The Treasurer of the 
United States shall be the treasurer of the 
university. All orders on the treasury 
shall be signed by the president of the 
board of regents and countersigned by its 
secretary. 

Src. 10. That in the constitution of the 
instructional cerps of the university, as 
well as in the nomination and appointment 
of vfficers, professors and teachers, such 
principles shall govern relative to compen- 
sation, rank and promotion as in practice 
shall best encourage merit and promote 
efficiency. 

Sec. 11. That among the faculties first 
organized, there shall be, substantially, 

First. A faculty of philosophy. 

Secondly. A faculty of the social and 
political sciences. 

Thirdly. A faculty of jurisprudence. 

Fouithly. A faculty of commerce and 
finance. 

—- A faculty of education. 

Sixthly. A faculty ot letters, 

Seventhly. A faculty of natural history. 

Eighthly. A faculty of medicine. 

Ninthly. A faculty of — 

Tenthly. A faculty of mining and 
metallurgy. 

Eleventhly. A faculty of applied chem- 


istry. 

‘fwelfthly. A faculty of the mathemat- 
ical and physical sciences, 

Thirteentbly. A faculty of topographical 
and bydrographical engineering. . 

Fourteenthly. A faculty of civil and 
mechanical engineering. 

Fifteentbhly. A faculty of navigation. 

Sixteenthly. A faculty of architecture. 

Seve nteenthly. A faculty of art. 

Sec. 12. That no chair for instruction, 
sectarian in religion or partisan in politic, 
shall be maintained upon funds derived 
from the general university endowment ; 
and no sectarian or partisan test shall be 
allowed in the appointment of professors 
to the chairs so endowed and maintained, 
or in the selection of any officer of the 
university. But chairs or faculties for in- 
struction in any department of learning, 
or in the support of any priociples of 
truth, may be endowed by gift, devise or 
bequest; and the parties endowing the 
same, or their legally authorized trustees, 
shall have the privilege, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of regents and council 
of education, of designating the titles 
thereof, the instruction to which such 
endowments shall be devoted, and the per- 
sons by whom the instruction shall be 

iven. But no amount less than one hun- 

red thousand dollars shall be considered 
a full endowment for any chair in the uni- 
versity. 

Sec. 13. That instruction shall at all 
times be as nearly free for students as is 
consistent with the income of the univer- 
sity and the best interests ot learning. 

ec. 14. That admission to courses of 
instruction, or to the libraries, museums 
or other auxiliaries of the university shall 
be granted on conditions prescribed in the 
statutes ; but no person shall be admitted 
for purposes of regular study and gradua- 
tion who has not previously received the 
degree of bachelor of arts, or a degree of 
equal value, from some institution recog- 
nized by the university authorities. 


privileges of the university and improve 
the collegiate and public instruction of the 
country, each State and Territory of tue 





Sec. 15. That in order to extend the | read 





shall be entitled to echolarships of such 
number, not less than one for each Repre- 
stntative and Delegate in Congress and two 
for each Senator, as the board of r ts 
sball determine, the candidates for whicb, 
being eligible to membership in the univer- 
sity under the provisions of the foregoing 
section, may be nominated to the board by 
such Represextatives, Delegates and Sena- 
tors from among the applicants resident in 
their respective districts, Territories or 
States, on the recommendation of any in- 
stitution of learning from which they have 
received their degrees, respectively. 
These scholar: hips shall secure instruction 
free of charge for tuition during the term 
of five years, one year to be. devoted to 

neral studies in the faculty of philosophy. 

ach State and Territory shall also be an- 
nually entitled to one scholarship securing 
admission for life to any and all faculties 
of the university for w: ich the incumbent 
shall be found qualified under the regula- 
tions thereof. The nomination of all can- 
didates for this life-scholarship from any 
State or Territory shall be by the Governor 
thereof, on the recommendation of the in- 


stitutions from which they have received- 


their degrees, respectively ; and the award 
of such scholarship shall be made after 
an open competitive examination under 
the direction of the council of education ; 
but the authorities of the university may, 
for sufficient reasons, withhold the award 
of any scholarship, or cancel its privileges, 
or those of any student in the universicy. 
There shall likewise be provided scholar- 
ships entitling to a partial or a full support 
for such time, and on such conditions, as 
shall be determined. 

Sec. 16. That for the advancement of 
science and learning by means of researches 
and investigations, there shall be two 
classes of fellowships in the university, the 
first open to the competition of the grad- 
uats acquitting themselves best during 
their respective courses of study ; the other 
a class of honorary fellowships, open 
to such learned men, whether American or 
foreign, as have merited distinction by 
contributions to knowledge. Such fellow- 
= may be endowed by gift or otherwise, 
and the persons or States endowing them 
muy, subject to the approval of the board 
of regents, designate their titles and the 
research or investigation they shall be used 
to encourage. The conditions on which 
fellowships shall be awarded, and the 
periods for which they may be held, shall 
be determined in the statutes of the uni- 
versity. At the close of each university 
year any faculty may name to the board of 
regents any graduates who have so distin- 
guished themselves as to justify their re- 
commendation for positions in some appro- 
priste branch of the public service. 

Sxc. 17. That as a means of giving prac- 
tical effect to the foregoing provisions, 
there is hereby granted to the board of re- 
gents the sum of twenty million dollars in 
a perpetual registered certificate of the 
United States, to be unassignable, and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of five percentum 
per annum, payable quart rly, in any Jegal- 
tender money of the United States. Such 
certificate shall be issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and certified to the treas- 
urer of the university, within three months 
after the organization of the board of re- 
gents under the provisions of this act ; and 
the interest thereon shall be paid on the 
order of the board cf regents, to 
be used by them in perpetuity for the sole 
benefit and support of the universi- 
ty. So much as is necessary of the 
interest first accruing from such certificate 
may be used for the purchase and improve- 
ment of lands for the seat of the university, 
for the erection of buildings, and for pro- 
viding the means of illus'ration and inves- 
tigation ; but in the purchase of lands, and 
in the construction of buildings, such 
economy shall be used as is consistent with 
the paramount interests of education. 

Sec. 18. That all gifts, devises and be- 
quests, when mace for particular pur- 
poses, in accordance with the design of 
the university, and accepted by the regents, 
shall be applied in exact conformity with 
the conditions imposed by the trust. 

Sec. 19. That after the formal opening 
of the university for instruction, members, 
under regulations approved by the officers 
or prescribed by Congress, shall have ac- 
cess to the Congressional Library, to the 
scientific and other collections of the 
Patent Office, the General Land Office, the 
medical departments of the Army and 
Navy, and the Smithsonian Institution ; 
to the Agricultural Department, with its 
experimental grounds, botanical ens 
and conservatories; to the Naval Observa- 
tory to the Bureaus of the Coast Survey 
and the Storm Signal Service; to the 
laboratories and workshops of the Na’ 
anid War Departments, to the hospit 
under om of those departments, and to 
all other collections and opportunities for 
scientific study under control of the Gov- 
ernment, such access to be granted without 
detriment to the public service. 


Src. 20. That at the close of each fiscal 
year the board of regents shall make a re- 
port to es sap stating the ts and 
officers then in service, the instructors and 
students in each faculty, and the ey 
and liabilities of the Pepe with su 
other information as shall exhibit its opera- 
tions, condition and wants ; one cory ot 
which shall be transmitted free to all insti- 
tutions endowed under any act of Congress, 
and to all other institutions of learning in 
the United States whose are recog- 
nized by this university, 

Prof. W. F. ey > ee of the 
First State Normal School ot innesota, 
a paper on “The Normal Training 
Schools best Adapted to the Wants of our 
People.” His paper was mostly a repeti- 
tion of the sayings of devoted educational 


United States, in the ratio of population, | advocates, and contained but little that 





applied to the subject. When hé had con. 
cluded President White announced that he 
had invited a company of singers—the 
Jubilee Singers, from Nashville, Tenn.— 
who entertained the mecting with two 
jubilee songs and the plantation song, 
‘* Massa’sin de cold, cold ground.” 

Prof. D. B. Hagar, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Salem, Massachusetts, 
opened the discussion on the Normal 
school question. He would favor a schoo! 
of the highest order to train teachers for 
colleges and higher schools, and an ordi- 
nary school to train teachers forschools of 
lower grade. It would be beiter he 
thought to have afew good teachers than 
many poor ones. 

I. Hodson, of Alabama, followed, clos- 
ing the discussion on the subject, after 
which John Eaton, Jr., National Commis- 
sioner of Education, read a paper on “The 
Educational Lessons of Statistics.” 

[We shall endeavor to publish the above 
paper in our next issue. ] 





“THE HIGH SCHOOL.” 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED . BEFORE THE 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION BY 8UPER- 
INTENDENT ELLIS. 


8. A. Ellis, Superintendent of Schools of 
Rochester, read the following paper: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Asso- 
ciation: By way of a brief introduction, 
allow me to say that there is a great deal 
of ignorance even among those who are 
not unfriendly to our common schools con- 
cerning the place which the high school 
holds in the system, and many honest 
doubts are expressed as to whether it 
should have any place at all in a system 
maintained at the public expense. 

In the hope that I might be able to gather 
some facts, and present some arguments 
that would tend to remove the prejudice 
of all honest doubters and strengthen the 
friends of the “— school, this paper has 
been prepared. shall ask and strive to 
merit your attention, therefore, while I en- 
deavor to present briefly, so far as I have 
been able to gather them, the facts con- 
cerning the establishment and history of 
high schcols, the arguments that have 
been used to justify their establishment 
and maintenance at the public expense and 
the general estimate now pat upon them 
by all friends of education, of sound learn- 
ing and liberal culture. Allow me to say, 
in passing, that I shall claim no originality 
in what | have to say, for it ho'ds true 
here as elsewhere, in this progressive age, 
“ that there is nothing new under the sun” 
—as how could there be on a subject which 
his engaged the thought and attention of 
the ablest educators of the country? First, 
then, what is to be understood by a public 
high school? By a high school is intended 
a public or common school for the educa- 
tion of the older and more advanced schol- 
ars of the community in which the same is 
located, in a course of study adapted to 
their age, their intellectual and moral 
wants, and to some extent to their future 
pursuits in life. It is common in the same 
sense in which the district school or any 
lower grade of school, established and sup- 
ported under a general law and for tue 
public benefit, is common. It is open to 
all the children of the community in which 
it is established, under such regulations as 
to age, intellectual attainments, &c., as the 
good of the institution may uire or 
those to whom its management is intrusted 
may adopt. It embraces in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more 
profitably pursued there than in the public 
schools of a lower grade, which gathers its 
pupils from a more cirosmacetoed terri- 
tory, and as profitably as in avy private 
school of the same pretensions. 

It makes a good education common, in 
the highest sense. Common, because it is 

enough for the best and cheap enou 
for the poorest in the community. It 
would be but a mockery of the idea of 
such a school if the course of instruction 
pursued in it were not higher and better 
than tbat pursued in the schools of 8 
lower grade, or if it did not meet the wants 
of the wealthiest and best educated fami- 
~ or if the course of instraction be lib- 
eral and thorough, and at the same time 
the worthy and talented child of poverty is 
shut out from its privileges by a high rate 
of tuition, as was done in the early histo 
of some of our high schools. The school, 
to be common practically, must be both 
good and cheap. To be cheap, its support 
must be provided for, wholly or mainly, out 
of a fund, or by — tax, and to justify 
the imposition of a public tax, the advan- 
pean of such a school must accrue to the 
whole community. It must be shown to 
be a common benefit, a common interest 
of the whole community, which cannot be 
secured so well, or at all, except through 
the medium of taxation. 
high 4 oe ps | is oo ee -e 
school, more or less perfect P 

ized, wherever one has been established. 
As early as 1635 a public Latin school 
was instituted in Boston, and an English 
school in 1821; but then schools, alth 
of a higher order than the common or pub- 
lic schools, provided for the instruction of 
boys only. The ents for a girls’ 
high school were not perfected until the 
year 1855—so slow were they to believe in 
the grand future of woman ! 

In 1825, the first high schools (for boys) 
was ized in the city of New York, 
and in 1826 a similar institution was 
opened for the education of girls. Tae 


Central High School of Philalelphia was 
organized and established in 1833; aad 
during the first ten years of its existence 
was without a rival in the completeaess of 
its appointments and the exvent of its 
course of instruction; and in 1355 its oaly 
comp.er was the Free Acwlemy of New 
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York, which was organized in 1849. Bot 
of these schools, although open and free to 
all—so it was said—embraced a course of 
instruction not inferior to that of an ordi- 

college ; and both had the power to 
confer the usual college degrees. But 
these schools were for boys only; snd in 
1856 neither New York nor Philadelphia 
had made any provision for the higher 
education of girls. Although these schools 
diflered in several particulars from our 
present High School, still they were public 
and in a measure , and may be consid- 
ered, doubtless, as the first born of High 
Schools. 











| rich are taxed to educate the poor”—while 
in another, strange as it may appear, it 
= “the poor are taxed to educate the 
rich.” 

Many, who seemed ready to concede the 
| advantages of giving to all free instruction 
in the ordinary branches—such as arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, reading, spell- 
ing and penmanship—joined the opposition 
when it was proposed to open free schools, 
where instruction was to be given in natural 

hilosopby, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
tany, physiology, geometry and trigo- 
nometry, and the classics; but wherever 
and whenever the people spoke, it was with 





Early in the history of our free schools, }such a shout and a“ yea, verily,” as en- 


those who were pledged 
began to feel that something was needed to 
ve completeness to the whole system, 


and to infuse into it that inspiration which | 


is a guarantee of certain success. 
In 1880 a committee, consisting of 


Joseph Penny, D. D., O. C. Comstock, 
D. b.. Matthey Brown, Jr., Levi Ward, 
Jr, and Heman Norton, appointed | 


of Rochester, at a 


by the citizens 


large and enthusiastic meeting, for :be | 


—— of memorializing our State Legis- 


lature on the subject of common schools, | 
presented in April of that year a memorial | 


and a plan for their improvement. In 
their preliminary observations the peti- 


tioners say: ‘‘ While we acknowledge with | 


grateful feelings the wisdom of that policy 
which dictated and carried into eff-ct our 
common school 
benefits of which we do not deny, we, at 
the same time, believe that a patient and 
thorough investigation will show that not 
only evils exist which require speedy rem- 
edy, but that the time has arrived when an 
advance must be made or we shall soon 
find our system far behind that of some 
of our sister States and the spirit of the 


system, the extensive | 


Weask you, therefore, to open to the | 
poor and those of limited means * the high- | 


way of knowledge which cannot now be 
traveled without paying an enormous toll.’ 
We ask you to take measures to elevate 
the standard of education among the mass 
of the people ; to awaken the whole intel- 
lect af tes State, and to elicit talent 
wherever found, whether in the cottage or 
in the palace.” Farther on they say: ‘‘We 
do not expect all men to become philoso- 
phers or statesmen, but we hope and expect 
to increase the general stock of knowledge 
and hence of happiness.” They expressed 
themselves convinced that the spirit of 
the age and the interest of the State re- 
parte that some advance should be made 
both in the amount and quality of instruc- 
tion to be enjoyed in our common schools. 

Among the improvements in advance, it 
was suggested that the elements adapted to 
the purposes of practical life should be 
taught in our common schools, mp 
with such instruction in other branches as 
might directly subserve the enlightened 
discharge of the various civil duties devolv- 
ing on every citizen of a free State. To 
secure this end, the Legislature was pe- 
titioned to establish in each town a central 
high school, or higher school of the most 
approved standard of excellence, so con- 
nected with all the others in each town as 
to exert the most salutary and beneficial 
influence upon the general interests of edu- 
cation and to aid in the preparation of well 
qualified teachers. 

Our able school historian, in his recent 
history of the common school system of 
New York, says of this document that it 
was a very elaborate and able exposition of 
the soundest theories and practical details 
of elementary public instruction, and ex- 
erted a powerful influence in directing the 
attention of the friends of education 
throughout the State to the whole subject 
and in preparing the public mind for future 
reforms in the system. It -learly indicated 
the direction in which the current of popu- 


lar opinion was setting ; shadowed out the | 
principal improvements and prominent | 


measures which were adopted, recom- 
mended the establishment of three or more 
State normal schools for the education and 
preparation of teachers ; the organization 
of central high schools and the organiza- 
tion of such a system of supervision as 
should bind together the entire system in 
one harmonious whole and infuse new life, 
activity and energy in all its points. Al- 
though, owing to the condition of the 
school fund, it was found impossible to 
adopt the comprehensive plan presented 
oy the memorialists at that time, still, a 
future Legislature did ample justice to these 
well-considered and timely sugyestions, 
and a new impetus was given to the cause 
of education ; while in many of the larger 
towns and cities of the State in 1840, union 
and higo schools had been established and 
were in successful operation. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to 
these noble philanthropists—the repre- 
sentatives at that critical period in the his- 


tory ot our free schoo] system of no incon- | 


siderable number throughout the country, 
whose prescience enabled them to so tar 


to their success | couraged the hearts of philanthropists and 


| statesmen, and routed or silen 
| Dosition. 
And se our high school, which stands 
| to-day as the flower of our free schools, 
; a8 the cap-stone of our glorious free school 
| system, has come up through great tribu- 
} lation. 
Out of what convictions has the high 
school grown? What was the answer the 
ple returned to the cry of the opposition? 
n other words, for the friends of educa- 
tion have been among the foremost to ren- 
der a reason for every step taken, what 
have been and what to-day are the argu- 
ments offered to justify the establishment 
and the support at the public expense of 
| the high school? I bave already spoken 
of the conviction which led to the institu- 
tion of the high school. It is the evident 
incompleteness of our system. “ It wasa 
body without a head. It was a system of 
graded schools, with no unit to grade by— 
no standard to measure with.” It was es- 
sential toa complete system of education 
that provision should be made for a 
thorough course of instruction in the high- 
er as well as in the lower branches of study 
and discipline. There must be a prize of 
nO ordinary value set before each pupil in 
| the lower schools, in order to stimulate 
| him to persistent and enthusiastic effort. 
There must needs be a goal and a laurel 
wreath for the runner in the intellectual 


the op- 


| race, if all his powers were to be sum- 


moned to his help. These were the con- 
victions, if we mistake not. What are the 
arguments? They may not be new, but 
| are unanswerable. 
irst, then, everything that was formerly 
done in schools of a lower grade, is better 
done, andin ashorter time, because the 
teachers are relieved from the necessity of 
devoting time and attention, which was 
required by older and more advanced 
pupils, and can bestow all their time upon 
preparatory studies and the younger chil- 
dren. A right beginning is thus made in 
the lower schools, in giving a thorough, 
practical knowledge of the elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct 
mental and moral habits, which are indis- 
nsable to all sound education. All this 
done under the additional stimulus of 
being early and thoroughly prepared for 
the high school. 

Again: The high scheol gives complete- 
ness to our educationai system. It makes 
suitable provision for the older and more 
advanced pupils of both sexes, and admits 
of the methods of instruction and disipline 
which cannot profitably be introduced into 
the lower schools 

The schools established for the instruc. 
tion of the younger pupils require, largely, 
the use of oral instruction and a frequent 
change of position, while the higher 
branches, especially the higher mathe- 
matics, require close application and an 
amount of mental abstraction, in both 
study and recitation, which are impossible 
amid a multiplicity of distracting sounds 
and movements. The recitations in these 
studies require time for discussion and ex- 
planation, and the undivided attention of 
the pupil. The course of instruction now 
pursued in the high schoo] is equal in ex- 
tent and value to that of any private school 
or academy—and for obvious reasons must 
be—from which, before the establishment 
of the high school, the great mass of 
children were shut out by the high rate of 
tuition. The course of study embraces 
such branches of knowledge, and provides 
such means of mental discipline, as will fit 
any young man for business or for college, 
and give to every young woman a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, higo moral aims, gentle and 
graceful manners, practical views ot life, 
and resources of thought and conversa- 
tion, which adurn alike the highest and 
lowest station in life. Again, the high 
school equalizes the opportunities of a good 
education, and exerts a happy social influ- 
ence throughout the entire community. 
Here the children are gathered from every 
section of the city, from every condition of 
life, from different nationalities, to mingle 
and commingle in the stimulating and sub- 
duing atmosphere of the school-room, 
matching themselves against each other in 





the friendly race for the highest percentage 
| in deportment and scholarship. 


| The friendly intercourse begun in the 


forecast the future, as to lay broad and | school room, in many cases will continue 
deep the foundations of that splendid edu- | tj,rough life ; and then the school becomes 


cational system which has been reared 
upon them. Although the high school as 
it exists to-day may be regurded as the 
result of progress and growth, such as 
characterizes every live institution, and 


has been modified and altered to meet local | 


views and prejudices; still, in all essential 
particulars, it is everywhere the fulfillment 
ot that ideal which lay in the minds of its 
a nearly a half century ago. 

ur free school system was established 
amid great and continued opposition. But 
the establishment of the high school, 
which was grafted upon it at a later 
period, summoned the opposition to a 
Most violent warfare. “You have no 
Tight,” they said, “to tax the people, in 
order to give a college education to pau- 
pers.” In one locality the cry was, “ the 


a bond of union, a channel of pure and 
healthful influence to the whole communi- 
ty. Again, it brings within the reach of 
children vf the same age from families of 
}the most diverse circumstances as to 
wealth, education or occupation, the 
means of a good education. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in 
the same sports, pressing forward to the 
same attainments, are found the children 
of the rich andthe poor. Giving nearly 
equal opportunities of education in child. 
hood, the prizes of life, in every field of 
honor and usefulness, will be opened to all, 
whatever the accidents of birth and tor- 
tune. From many an obscure home are 
being called forth to-day, intellectual pow- 
er, inventive skill and genius, that will 
help to carry forward with increased ener- 





| 








gy the great moral, religious and physical | school will eventually lessen the taxes of 


movements of the day. When we look at 
the great leaders and standard bearers in 
all the grand enterprises of the country, 
who receive our profoundest veneration for 
their noble dveds and blameless lives, we 
shall find that many, if not most of them, 
were born in obscurity, reared in humble 


social circles, and received their education 


in schools that were open and tree to all, 
regardless of human distinctions. Again, 
the annual examination of candidates for 
admission to the high schools operates as 
a powerful stimulus throughout all the 
lower grades. 
school becomes at once the prize and re- 
ward of noble and successful effort. It is 
the top round of the ladder by which they 
climb to honorable distinction among their 





Admission to the high | 





| 


any community. And now let me add 
briefly the general estimate of the value of 
|} the high school. After what has been al- 
| ready said, Is.all not multiply testimony 
upon this head. It is simply impossible to 
| meet with an annual report of any city su- 
| perintendent in a locality where a high 


do not find it spoken of as the most valu- 
lable addition to our system of graded 
schools; in fact, as indispensable to their 
highest usefulness. As early as 1844, the 
Comptroller of the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia, in speaking of the high school of 
that city, said: “The influence of this in- 
stitution upon the other schools of the city 
is believed to be worth moré than all its 
cost, independent of the advantages re- 


schoolmates, in character and scholarship. | ceived by its actual pupils.” In the annual 
This examination also forms a standard by | report of the Superintendent of Schools of 


which the work done in the grammar 
school can be measured. This influence, 
subtle and powerful cs it is, though it can- 
not be measured, affecting both teachers 
and scholars, is worth more than the costs 
of maintaining the high school irrespective 
of the advantages received by its pupils. 
Abolish our high school to-day and we 
should lower the character of our primary, 
iniermediate and grammar schools and the 
quality of the work they are doing 50 per | 
cent. | 
Again, while the expenses of the public 
school are somewhat increased by the estab- 
lishment of a school of this class, the ag- | 
gregate expenditure for education, including | 
both public and private schools, is dimin- 
ished; for,in a community where such a | 
school exists, the private schools must of 
] 


necessity decrease in numbers; or, if exist- | 
ing, will be improved. Every private 
school must come up to the standard of the 
high school or go down. Wherever a high 
school has been established these two re- 
sults have inevitably foilowed—the gen- 
eral expenses for education have been de- 
creased, and the private schools very con- 
siderably improved. Finally, the success- 
ful establishment of the high school, we are 
ready to assert, has improved our whole 
system of common schools, interesting a 
larger number of families in their prosper 

ity, creating a healthy public sentiment in 
their favor, while they are regarded as the 
common property—the common glory of 
all. f The rich, with a few ye venmeth+ la 
ceptions in every community, cheerfully 
bear the slight additional tax to sustain 
this school, assured that if their own 
children do not share in its privileges, the 
amount is returned tothem a hundredfold 
in the spirit of enterprise which it begets 
and fosters, in the increased value given to 
property, and in the number of families 
which resort tothe locality, because of the 
facilities for education which it offers. I 
recall an example in point: A town in 
the southern part of the State, which had ac- 
quired a reputation, far and wide, for the 
excellence of its schools, through some lecal 
trouble, had allowed the school to die out. 
The result might have been foreseen. 
Family after family among the prominent 
citizens left in order to secure the privi- 
lege of a good school. The value of prop- 
erty Geclined because there were no pur- 
chasers. Nosane parent, in choosing a 
home for his family, would locate where 
his children could not have the opportunity 
for securing an education. Finally, it was 
this conviction that led the business men 
of the community, many of whom had no 
children of their own, to establish, largely 
at their own expense, a school of the first 
order. The change has been almost 
magical ; and these men to-day, simply as 
an investment, would quadruple their tax 
cheerfully rather than have their school 
abolished. If the majority of the rich take 
this view of the question, the poor will feel 
that, whatever privation they may experi- 
ence, they are born to an inheritance more 
valuable than gold and silver, homes and 
lands or shops, in the free access to institu- 
tions of learning where by education they 
may fit themselves for the highest walks of 
usetulness, and for every position of honor 
or trust accessible to honorable competition. 

And in what balance, it has well been 
asked in reference to the cost of good pub- 
lic schools, as compared with these advan- 
tages, shall we weigh the value of culti- 
vated, intelligent, polished and virtuous 
citizens? How much would a community 
be justified in paying for a physician of the 
highest skill and ability? How much for 
a just, able and upright judge, who should 
secure to a community rights more valu- 
able than wealth ? How much for a Chris- 
t.an minister, who should become the in- 
strument of saving hundreds from vice and 
crime, persuading and leading them to a 
better and truer lite? How much for a 
teacher who inspires with his own lofty 
aims hundreds of youth, who but for bim 
might have groveled in ignorance all their 
lives? How much for a pure and noble 
woman, whose intellectual culture, puri- 
fied taste and scholarly attainments have 
made her the centre of all maidenly, wifely 
and motherly iofluences that bless not 
only the circle in which she moves, but 
reach and penetrate the whole community 
in which shedwells. But even though any 
single high school may not produce any 
one such, it will certainly produce, as it 
has produced, many intelligent citizens, 
inte!ligent wives and daughters, whose in- 
fluence upon any community for good is 
worth far more than the cost of their edu- 
cation. 

It has produced, and is giving to-day, 
teachers qualified for their profession, who 
are destined to shape the successful and 
happy future of many a fatherless and 
motheriess child, or child of poverty, who, 
otherwise might have become a curse to 
society. By sending forth from year to 


| ertion. 


Chicago, in 1856, he says: ‘‘ Although it is 
now but a few months since the opening 
of the Chicago high school, it is already 
exercising a most salutary influence upon 
| every grade of the public schools. It is by 
no means confined to those who are expect- 
ing toenter the high schools. While they 
are putiing forth their best eflorts for the 
accomplishment of this object, they become 
in turn so many examples by which all are 
stimulated to increased diligence and zeal, 
and thus a healihy tone of action is given 
to every part of the system, from the high- 
est to tue lowest grades.” The State Super 
intendent of Schools for Ohio says : “‘ Tae 
high schoo] is worth more to the schools of 
a lower grade than all it costs. It arouses 
the dull and stimulates the indolent by 
holding out to them admission to its privi- 
leges as the sure reward of persevering ex- 
It reacts upon the youngest pupils 
by presenting to them examples for imita- 
tion, and an object of hope and honorable 
ambition. It strengthens, energises and 
adorns the whole common school system, 
inducing a greater degree ot thoroughness, 
a better attendance, more exemplary de- 
portment in the schools below. It opens 
to the poorest child an avenue to the realm 
ot knowledge, not as a charity, but as a 
right. Its social advantages are great, 
teaching the child of affluence to take his 
place upon the true platform of American 
society and depend for honorable distine- 
tion, not upon wealth and social position, 
but upon the proper cultivation and exer- 
cise of those faculties and powers which he 
possesses in common with his humble, but 
equally talented, companion. It enlarges 
the influence, extends the. advantages und 


mon school system. It helps to raise 
among us a body of well-disciplined teach- 
ers, the value of whose work it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 

Superintendent McMillan, of Utica, in 
his annual report of 1868, says: “I may, 


sure, point to the Utica Free Academy, not 


superior facilities for acquiring such an 


ture positions of usefulness.” 
that seventy per cent. of the teachers they 
employ are drawn from this source He 
adds: ‘‘The liberal patronage bestowed 
upon this school by an enlightened and 
discriminating public, is, 1 believe, un- 
mistakable evidence of the high estima. 
tion in which it is held, and not only be- 
speaks its usefulness, but insures its perma- 
nent success.” 

A former superintendent of the Roches- 
ter schools says of their high school, two 
years after its establishment: “ lt is a de- 
cided success; for its invigorating eflect 
upon all the schools, in calling in new stu 
dents, stimulating to action, by holding out 
the hope of preferment, is already to appa 
rent to admit of doubt.” 

The principal of the same school, in a 
report to the Board of Education in Sep 
tember, 1870, uses the following language: 
REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE FREE 

ACADEMY. 
To the Board of Education : 

GENTLEMEN : The record of attendance 
at the Free Academy for the past year 
shows a due appreciation on the part of the 
public of the efforts you are making to ex 
tend to all who desire them the benefits of 
atherough course of literary and scientific 
instruction. It bas now become the set- 
tled conviction of the most intelligent citi 
zens of Rochester that the best results of 
intellectual training are such as are ex- 
hibited at our annual commencements, and 


have completed the prescribed course; and 
that a system by which acertain definite 
amount of regular mental exertion is daily 
required, until its performance becomes 
habitual, and, in a majority of cases, exhil- 
arating and delightful, is vastly superior to 
any plan of “going to school” by which 
the undeveloped mind is left to choose its 
own branches of study, and its own time 
and method of pursuing them. This con 

viction bas so fully a the public 
mind that the demand for admission to the 
rights and privileges of the academy is be 
coming absolutely clamorous. I know not 
how it may be with your superintendent, 
or with other officers or members of the 
board, but the continued and increasing 
number of applicants for a participation io 
the educational privileges supposed to be 
bestowed in avery old building on Fitz 
hugh street, has consumed a very large por- 
tion of my time, while in town, in endeav- 
oring to give the necessary information in 
regard to the prerequisites of admission, 
and the surest and most rapid means for 
acquiring the prescribed preparation to en- 
ter the institution. 
ment to the department of instruction, nor 
hindrance to legitimate taxation for build- 





year those who, instead of becoming bur- 
dens, become benetactors, the high 


ing school houses, that so many of these ap- 


able to relieve our overburdening numbers, 
by patronizing the private school system, 


| So successful in Rochester, as very many of 


school has been established, in which you | 


them have previously done. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me to say 
that if this somewhat immature paper, pre- 
pared amid the arduous duties incident to 
the position of a city superintendent, shall 
fail of helping one who has listened to it to 
a juster appreciation of the value of our 
high school, in the public system, I have 
to thank those who laid upon me the task 
of its preparation for the large adition 
made to my own estimate of its necessity 
and unquestioned importance ; and if here- 
tofore | have had any lingering doubts as 
to the wisdom and justice of giving 10 all 
who seek it a thorough academic etucation 
at the public expense, I have none now, 
And furthermore, 1 am firmly persuaded 


| that no wiser measure, nor one fraught 


with greater blessings to our state and na- 
tion could be inaugurated than the estab- 
lishment, by the national government, of a 
national university, which should offer to 
all, without regard to sex, and without 
money and “without price,” instruction 
equal in quality and extent to that now 
given by the best college in the land. The 
future of the high school cannot now be 
written; but lam sure I shall express the 
hope, if not the belief, of the great body of 
teachers in this convention, when 1 say 
that | trust the time is not far distant when 
all the common schools of the State shall 
be graded, and at convenient peints high 
schools shall be es'ablished, filled with ear 
nest and ambitious students, whose future 
career in the nation shall prove an ever- 
present and unanswerable argument in fa- 
vor of our higu schools and free academies 
- 
THE VIRTUES OF THE CHINESE 
It is difficult for us to cenceive that man 
kind, like the various orders of creation, is 
constructed on the principle ot infinite ¢i- 
versity, Nature's constant effort being to 
avoid repeating herself, whether it be in 
races or individuals. A letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Prime to the New York Observer 
recalls some remarkable contrasts between 
Chinese civilization and ours. The mari- 
ner's compass is made to point South, in 
stead of North, by putting the index on 
the opposite end of the needle ; a rider 
mounts a horse from the off side ; instead 
of blacking shoes, they whiten them with 


| chalk ; the old men fly the kites, while the 


raises in public estimation the whole com- | 


| her coffin. 


without fear of incurring invidious cen- | 


only as the crowning feature of our exce)- | 
lent school system, but as offering to all | 


education as shall fit them to occupy fu- | 
He states | 


boys look on. 

An American, as an act of hospitality, 
treats you to a glass of wine. A Chinaman 
introduces you to his dead grandmother, in 
He shows you his own coffin 
with as bland profuseness as a Frenchman 
would show his pictures or an Englishman 
his dogs. To express his pleasure at meet- 
ing you, he does not shake your hand, but 
his own, moving them up and down as if 
he were pumping out his feelings, and the 
gush was slow. In cases of small-pox and 
the itch, this mode of salutation has the 
highest bygienic qualities. Instead of tak- 
ing off his hat, on coming into your pres- 
ence, he takes off his shoes. As a mark of 
special honor at a feast, he seats you at his 


( left hand, not at his right, and sends your 


ladies into an interior room, to eat by 
themselves. 

Unmarried women are regarded as of 
very little account, but mothers always rule 
their children and their grandchildren, to 
whatever age they may attain. Here, on 
the contrary, pretty young gitls command 
all who approach them, and the rule of 
children over their parents is only leas per- 
fect than their sway over the grandparents. 
Here you ask a father how many children 
he has, and he answers, perhapsthree. In 
China he would answer, ‘‘ One child and 
two girls.’’ Chinese men wear frocks and 
carry fans, and the women wear pantaloons 
and smoke. In these respects, however, 
the two countries are not very uolike. 
When a man marries, his mother acquires 


| the right to “ boss"’ his wife as well as him- 


} you area woman, 


t | “an ornament.” 
found to be in the possession of those who | 


And it is no disparage- | 


| perfectly harmless and very cheap 


self, which is very consoling to both par- 
ties, The motherin-law is consoled by 
having one more to boss over. The bus- 
band is consoled by the feeling that bis 
labor is divided. The daughter-in-law is 
consoled by knowing that she'll do the 
same when she becomes a mother-in-law, 
In China your dressmaker is a man, if 
but the person who 
constructs your hat for you isa woman. 
The men wear their bair braided, and 
never cut it, esteeming it, as St. Pau) says, 
The women do theirs up 
very close, or shingle it short, feeling, as 
the apostle remarks, that itis a shame to 
them to wear long hiir. A book is read 
from the left of the page to the right, from 
the bottom to the top, and beginning with 
the last page and ending with the first. 
The written language is not spoken, and 
the spoken language is not written, so that 
two persons may be able to understand 
each other perfectly by writing when 
neither can comprehend a word the other 
may say. The detectives sound a tom tom 
as they go through the streets, to warn 
rogues and thieves that they are coming 
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PersPrRatTioN Swererenrp.—The un- 
pleasant odor produced by perspiration is 
frequently *the source of vexation to per- 
sons who are subject to it. Nothing is 
simpler then to remove this odor much 
more effectually than by the application «f 
such costly unguents and perfumes as are in 
use, It is only necessary to procure some 
compound spirits of ammonia, and place 
about two tablespoonfuls in a basin of 
water. Washing the face, hands and arms 
with this, leaves the skin as clean, sweet 
and fresh as one could wish. The wash is 
. It is 
recon.mended on the authority of an expe- 


plications come from citizens abundantly | rienced physician. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
How plants behave, how they move, climb, employ 





insects to work for them, &c. By Prof. Asa biti an- 
thor of “ Gray's Botanical Series.” Beautifully tlus- 
trated anid printed on fine paper. 4to. Price, Te. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


— An aid to candidates for teachers’ certificates, and a 
hand-book for examiaers and teachers. By John 
Swett, late Superintendeat Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia. Cieth, Price 


WORD BOOK OF ENGLISH SPRLLING, 


Oral and Written. Designed to attain penctionl results 
in the acquisition of the ordinary Eaglish vocabulary, 
as an introduction to word analysis. By 
134 pages. Price, 25c. 


and to serve 
Prot. William Swinton. 


SPENCERIAN DRAWING-BOOK No. 3. 


The method of drawing from objects iNustrated and 
explained, together with hints on the grouping of ob- 
jects, in accordance with some of the most simple 


laws of light, shade aud shadow. Price, 5ve, 


TAYLOR'S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 
With Exercises and Vocabularies. By the late Samuel 
Hi. Taylor, LL. D. Based on the 25th edition of Kuh- 
ner’s Greek Grammar. Clotia, 406 pages. Price, $1.60, 





ARS ORATORIA, 


Selections from, Cicero and Quintilian on Oratory. 
With Notes. By Martin Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the University of California. 1 vol., hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 157 pages. Price, #125. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, 
For Common Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, &c.; 
abridged from Eliot & Storer’s “ Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry,’ with the co-operation of the authors, 

ym. Rioley Nichols, Asst. Prof. of Chem. Mass. 
Inst. Tech. Fully illustrated with diagrams and other 
engravings. 300 pazes. $1.50, 
Either or all of the above will be sent by mail on ra- 
ceipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 a..d 140 Grand Street, New York. 


« a malensiete 
8S. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The roons are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and ai) the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 

Re 

FAIRBANKS’ 

ray | Elisworth’'s) 
BUSINES COLLEG 

736 BROADWAY. 

Superior advantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowledged to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship B. F. Keiley, an able 
and expericaced teacher. 

New and elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarships at present rates during the summer 
months only. 

Thirty-five per cent. saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for the fall. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS . 
to pup'ls of the public schools during their vacation. 
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Post Office Notice.—The Mails for 


Europe during the week ending Saturday, Aug 
17, 1872, wilt close at this office on Wednesday at 7 
a. ™., on Thursday at Il a.™., and on Saturday ot 10 


AM. P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





OUR LETTER BOX. 





W. W. L., Baltimore.—We thank you for your offer, 
but it is not within our legitimate line of business to 
offer supplies to our schools, We advise you to con- 
sult some of our publishing houses which you will find 
advertised in our columns. 

Sea Sipe.—To remove freckles mix two tablespoon- 
fuls of horseradish in a teacupful of sour milk, and 
apply frequently with a linen rag. 

F. 8. (Long Branch).—Your lines are not up to the 
standard, 


Hew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





Sunscriprion, $2 50 per year, inadvance, 
GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1872 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS. 
The report of the Superintendent of 

© mon Schools of the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, is 

a volume of 446 pages. It includes reports 

of county superintendents, reports of city 

and borough superintendents, reports of 
principals of State normal schools, report 
of the President of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, statistical reports, etc. Tue State ex- 
pended during the year for common 
schools, $3,530,918.33, to which may be 
adJed $528,000 for support of the orphan 
schools, making $9,100,918.33 in all for 
school purposes. The increase in the 
numb‘ of school districts is 21, and in the 
number of schools, 3,230. Philadelphia 

had 380 school-houses, 1,539 teachers, 134,- 

574 registered pupils, 81,854 pupils belong- 

ing to the schools, and school property val- 

ued at $3,315,407. She expended for school 
purposes during the year, $1,491,029.58. She 
paid her male teachers $137.54 per month, 
and her female teachers $43.40—a lower 
average than is allowed to teachers in New 
York. Throughout the State the average 
is only $41.04 for male teachers, and 
$32.86 for female teachers. Tue Superin- 
tendent expresses dissatisfaction at the 
amount of salaries paid, and hopes for an 
increase, Regarding the entire exhibit, 
however, he says: “The growth of our 
system of common schools, as exhibited by 
the figures, is truly marvelous. Our good 
old State, at little more than a single 
bound, has placed herself among the lead- 
ing educational States of the Union. 





Scarcely another State, certainly none of 


the older States, can present a record show- 
ing such a development within the past six 
years, And this result has been obtained 
by evokiog the power of the people, for 
our system of schools is directly dependent. 
upon their will?’ The State system in- 
cludes seven Normal Schools—at 

ville, 


The latter is. a 
school for young colored men -pre- 
paring themselves for teachers. The 
State has invested a large amount of 
money in the Agricultural College, and its 
| friends everywhere will be cheered by as- 
|surances of its increased usefulness and 
prosperity. The enlarged labors of the 
School Department---having general charge, 
in round numbers, of 990,000 children in 
the common schools, and 3,600 orphan 
children, and controlling more or less di- 
rectly the expenditure of over $9,000,000 
per annum—he Superintendent thinks will 
soon demand, in a way not to be over- 
looked, a considerable increase of clerical 
and supervisory force. He recommends: 
First, a School Department as now, with a 
Superintendentat its head, assisted by two 
deputies ; and, second, a division of the 
Department into (1) a Bureau of _Element- 
ary Education, (2) a Bureau of Higher Edu- 
cation, (3) a Bureau of Professional Educa- 
tion, (4) a Bureau of Orphan Schools, and 
(5) a Bureau of Special Instruction. All 
that is necessary to effect such an organi- 
zation is the necessary legislative authority 
and an addition of three or four officers to 
the present force. Mr. Wickersham dis- 
cusses the question of non-attendance with 
great good sense. He says: “ A compul- 
sory law, even if fully enforced, cannot 
bring into the schools children suffering 
for want of food, clothing or shelter; chil- 
dren who must work or steal in order to 
live; children who have no parents or 
friends to care for them; and a large pro- 
portion of those growing up in entire 
ignorance are of this class.” He recom- 
mends 1. A judicious truant law; 2. A 
judicious law preventing the employ- 
ment of children in mines, manufac- 
tories, &c., without some provision for 
their education; 3. A law authorizing 
boards of directors in cities and large 
towns to appoint and pay, when nee led, a 
| school missionary, to visit the parents or 
children not in school or attending irregu- 
larly, and endeavor to secure their at- 
tendance ; 4. A law legalizing, if not re- 
quiring the establishment of a home for 
friendless or neglecied children in every 
county in the Commonwealth, end gives 
the boards of directors of the several school 
districts power to send to these institutions 
such children as the safety of society might 
justify being disposed of in that way. The 
Superintendent also discusses at consider- 
able length the question of higher education, 
and urges its importance and necessity 
with great earnestness. 


coln University. 





THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

The University Convocation, held under 
the auspices of that rather anomalous if 
not useless corporation, the Regents of the 
University, commenced its sessions on 
Tuesday last. Our own report not having 
reached us we quote from the daily papers 
that “ Professor Mear discussed, unfavora- 
bly, Herbert Spencer's religion. President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, New York, 
read a paper on ‘Elective Studies in Col- 
leges,’ which was discussed by President 
Samson, Principal Gregory and Professor 
Jewell. Professor Tayler Lewis read a 
paper on the ‘Moral and the Secular in 
Education.’ ” 

It is perhaps a libel on the gentleman 
named, as we cannot unJerstand a discus- 
sion, favorable or unfavorable, of what is 
not; and that it is not a subject of discus- 
sion is Hervert Spencer’s substantial 
declaration as to ‘‘ Religion.”” President 
Barnard’s paper we hope some day to see; 
but we confess to a puzzle as to the antith- 
esis of “moral” and “secular” educa- 
tion which is made by the reporter the 
subject of Professor Taylor's paper. We 
had been under the impression that all 
education worthy of the name was moral, 
and whether distinctively religious or not 
in its means its moral results were the 
chief ends of education, as distinguished 
from mere instruction. 





Mr. Andrew H. Green, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, and model Re- 
former, sti]l retains Mr. Frederick Whitte- 
more as Examiner of Accounts, at a salary 
of $25 per day, although Whittemore at 
the same time holds a lucrative position in 
the Park Department. 





FOLLY. 


The city is engaged in the erection of a 
very fine set of bu ildings for the use of the 
Normal College, and that at a cost of some 
three or four hundred thousand dollars. 
Tue folly of this step lies not in the simple 
erection of these buildings, but in putting 





Millers- m upon leased land at a ground rental 
Edinboro’, Mansfield, Ku thousand dollars per year, when the 
Bloomsburg, West Chester and Lin- owns blocks of land, some of which 


are leased atthe nominal cost of one dollar 
per year. Have the city fathers displayed 
much wisdom in the management of this 
item of business ? 

In answer to the above, clipped from 
an exchange, it need be sail simply that 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of 
the city in 1869 donated the ground in 
question for the uses and purposes of the 
Department of Public Instruction for the 
erection of a Normal College, and the 
ground still remains the property of the 
ety. There is no rental, and the erection 
of the College largely increases adjoining 
property owned by the city, and held for 
it in trust by the Comm’ssioners of the 
Sinking Fund. 

The Legislature also directed the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund to set 
apart for the uses of the Department of 
Public Instruction the property known as 
the Court House site in One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth street, Harlem. 





Tue New York Tribune prints, on an 
average, three hundred separate articles 
and items daily in praise of Greeley and 
Brown. The remainder of the paper is 
composed chiefly of advertisements and 
articles denunciatory of President Grant. 


The Library. 


Frresipe Scrence ; A Series of Popular 
Scientific Essays upon Subjects connect- 
ed with Everyday Life. By James R. 
Nichols, M. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 


This admirable little volume epitomizes 
the science of home-life into a nutshell. 
The author dedicates his work to the fami- 
ly group who by his own fireside “ listened 
to the reading of these essays as they came 
fresh from the pen,” and he explains that 
it is his aim to make scientific knowledge 
attractive to the busy men and women of 
our time. In this effort he has been pre- 
ceded by Tyndall and Faraday and Agas- 
siz, but none who have tilled the field have 
performed a better service forthe general 
public than Dr. Nichols. Many of the es 
says comprised in this volume have ap- 
peared in the columns of the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, during the past four years, but 
they are now republished ina revised and 
enlarged form. The subjects treated are 
the chemistry of a hen’s egg, a pint of kero- 
sene,a cigar, the human hair, clothing, 
the skin and bathing, air-furnaces, 
and various matters relating to hygiene, 
the arts, agriculture, &. he author's 
style is good, his explanations lucid, and 
his images frequently of a striking charac- 
ter—as, for example, when he observes 
that ‘the gorgeous rainbow tints” deriv- 
able from the distillation of coal, such as 
the aniline dyes, ‘‘ may be regarded as the 
stored-up sunshine of a past geological 
epoch.” The book is pleasant reading for 
young or old. 











The Phrenological Journal for August has 
portraits of Grant and Wilson, with bio- 
graphical sketches, and the platform of the 
Republican National Convention ; also, a 
portrait and biography of the Hon. George 
L. Post, of Cayuga County, and the usual 
agreeable variety of hygienic essays and 
phrenological disquisitions, including a 
maper from Dr. Trall oa the diseases of the 
skin. 


Tae Science or Heattu.—We have re- 
ceived the second number (August) of this 
new health monthly. Good as the first 
number was, this is far better; among the 
contents we would note the first of a series 
of articles on Popular Physiology; Three 
Classes of American Girls; Electro-Thera- 
peutics, by A. D. Rockwell, M.D. The 

-rivileges and Penalties of Sex; a practical 
article on the Use aud Care of the Teeth; 
The Health of Women; Ante-Natal Influ- 
ences; Way to use Wheat; Hygienic Bath- 
ing; Directions for Avoiding and the Cure 
of Summer Complaints; Sun-stroke; Sea- 
sickness; The Bath, and Small-pox ; an in- 
teresting Department of Agriculture, and 
Talks with Correspondents. 


> 


Tue Watcu.—Watch is from a Saxon 
word signifying to wake. At first the 
watch was as large as a saucer; it had 
weights, aud was called the pocket-clock. 
The earliest known use of the modern 
name occurs in a record of 1542, which 
mentions that Edward VI. had one larum 
or watch of iron, the case being likewise 
of iron gilt, with two plumette of lead. 
The first great improvement, the substi- 
tution of the spring for weights, was 
about 1556. The earliest were not coiled, 
but only straight pieces of steel. Early 
watches had only one hand, and required 
winding twice a day. Tue dials were 
silver or brass. The cases had no crys- 
tals, but opened back and front, and were 
four or five inches in diameter. A plain 
watch cost the equivalent of $1,500 in our 
currency, and after one was ordered it 
took a year to make it. 








NEWS FROM THE STARS. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Astro- 

nomical Society, Dr. Huggins, the eminent 
spectroscopist, made an extraordinary 
statement respecting the motions taking 
place among the stars. The results he 
announces are so wonderful that it will be 
well briefly to explain how they have been 
obtained, as well as their relation to what 
had formerly been known upon the sub- 
ject. 
: Our readers are doubtless aware that 
the stars are not really fixed, but are 
known to be traveling swiftly through 
space. ‘To ordinary observation the stars 
seem unmoving; nor indeed can the as- 
tronomer recognize any signs of motion 
save by prolonged observation. But if the 
exact place of a star be carefully deter- 
mined at any time, and again many years 
later, a measurable displacement can be 
recognized; year after year, and century 
after century, the motion thus determined 
proceeds, until at length the star may be 
removed by a considerable are (or what is 
so regarded by astronomers accustomed to 
deal with the minutest displacements) from 
the position it had formely occupied. 

But, in general, these movements afford 
no means of estimating the real rate at 
which the stars are traveling through 
space. In the first place, a star might be 
moving with enormous rapidity toward or 
from the earth, and yet seem to be quite 
fixed on the star-vault—just as the light 
ot a rapidly-approaching or receding train 
seems to occupy an unchanging position if 
the train’s course is at the moment in the 
direction of the line of sight. It is only 
what may be called the thwart-motion of 
the star that the astronomer can recognize 
by noting stellar displacements. But even 
this motion he cannot estimate—in miles 
per second, say—unless he knows how far 
off the sun is; and astronomers know in 
truth very little about stellar distances. 

Now it seems, at first sight, altogether 
hopeless to attempt to measure the rate at 
which asta is approaching or receding. 
No change of brightness could be looked 
for, nor indeed could any observed change 
be trusted as an evidence of changed dis- 
tance, since stars are liable to real changes 
of brilliancy, muc as our own sunis liable 
to be more or less spot-marked. But the 
distances of the stars are so enormous that 
no conceivable rate of approach or reces- 
sion could affect their brilliancy discernibly. 
Only the most rapid thwart-motions yet 
recognized would carry a star over a space 
equal to the moon’s seeming diameter in 
500 years, so that a corresponding motion 
of recess or approach would only change 
a star's distance to about the same relative 
exteat, and it is ubvious that such achange 
could not make a star, even in that long 
period, change appreciably in brightness. 

It will seem, then, utterly incredible that 
astronomers have learned not merely 
whether ceriain stars are receding or a p- 
proaching, but have actually been enabled 
to determine respecting this kind of mo- 
tion what they cannot determine respecting 
the more obvious thwart-motion, viz., the 
rate at which the motion takes place. 

This is rendered possible by what is 
known of the nature of light. Light travels 
throu:h space in waves, not as a direct 
emanation. Now let us compare a star’s 
action in emitting such waves with some 
known kind of wave-action, and we shall at 
once recognize the effects of very rapid 
motion on the star's part. Conceive a 
fixed paddie-wieel turning at a uniform 
rate in water,and that every blade as it 
reaches the water raises one wave, that 
wave being transmitted in a givea direc- 
tion. Then there would he a succession of 
waves separated from each other by a con- 
stant distance. But suppose the paddle- 
wheel itself to be carried in the given di- 
rection. It is clear that after one blade has 
raised its wave, the next blade, descending 
in the same time as before, will reach the 
water closer to the preceding wave than if 
the paddle-wheel had been at rest; for the 
moving wheel will have carried the blade 
closer, so that now a succession of waves 
will result as before, but they will have 
their crests closer together. And obvious- 
ly, if the wheel were carried in the con- 
trary direction, the wave-crests would be 
farther apart than if the wheel had been at 
rest. 

Thus, reverting to the. stars, we infer 
that if a star is approachiog, the light 
which comes to us from it will have its 
waves closer together than if the star were 
at rest, and vice versa. Now the distance 
between the wave-crests of light signifies a 
difference of color, the longer waves pro- 
ducing red and orange light; waves of 
medium length, yellow and green light; 
and the shorter waves produciag blue, ia- 
digo and violet light. So that if a star 
were shining with pure red light, it might 
by approaching very rapidly be caused to 
appear yellow, or even blue or indigo, ac- 
cording to the rate of approach; while if ny 
star were shining with pure indigo light, it 
might by receding very rapidly be caused 
to appear green or yellow, or evea orange 
or red. 

But stars do not shine with pure-colored 
light, but with a mixture of all the colors 
of the rainbow ; so that the attempt to es- 
timate a star's rate of approach or recession 
by its color would fail, even though stars 
moved fast enough to produce color- 
changes. The spectroscopist has, how- 
ever, a much more delicate means of deal- 
ing with the matter. The rainbow-tiated 
streak forming a star's spectrum is crossed 
by known dark lines ; and these serve as 
veritable mile-marxs for the spectroscopist. 
If one of these lines in the spectrum of ao | 
star is seen to be shifted toward the 
end, the observer knows that the star is re- 
ceding, and that swiftly ; if the shift is to- 
ward the violet end, he knows that the 
star is swiftly approaching. 


Now Dr. Huggins had been able nearly 
four years ago to apply this method to the 
case of the bright star Sirius, though his 
instrumental means were not then suffi- 
cient to render him quite certain as to the 
result. Still he was able to announce with 
some degree of confidence that Sirius is re- 
ceding at a rate exceeding twenty miles 
per second. In order that he might ex. 
tend the method to other stars, the Royal 
Society placed at his disposal a fine tele- 
scope, 15 inches in aperture, and specially 
adapted to gather as much ligh! as possible 
with that aperture. Suitable spectroscopic 
appliances were also provided for the deli- 
cate work Dr. Huggins was to undertake. 
It was but last winter that the instrument 
was ready for work; but already Dr. Hug- 
gins has obtained the most wonderful news 
from the stars with its aid. He finds that 
|many of the stars are traveling far more 
| swiftly than had beensupposed. Arcturus, 
| for example, is traveling toward us at the 
rate of some fifty miles per second, and as 
his thwart-motion is fully-as great (for this 
star’s distance has been estimated), the ac- 
tual velocity with which he is speeding 
through space cannot be less than 70 miles 
per second. Other stars are moving with 
corresponding velocities. 

But amid the motion thus detected, Dr. 
| Huggins has traced the sigusof law. First 
he can trace a tendency among the stars iu 
one part of the heavens to approach the 
earth, while the stars in the opposite part 
of the heavens are receding from us; and 
the stars which are approaching lie on that 
side of the heavens toward which Herschel 
long since taught us that the sun is travel- 
ing. But there are stars not obeying this 
simple law; and among these Dr. Huggins 
recognizes instances of that community of 
motion to which a modern student of the 
stars has given the name of star-drift. It 
happens, indeed, that one of the most re- 
markable of these instances relates to 
five well-known stars, which had been 
particularly pointed to as forming a 
drifting set. It had been asserted 
more than two years ago that cer- 
tain five stars of the Plow or Charles’ 
Wain—the stars known to astronomers as 
Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, and Zeta 
of the Great Bear—are drifting bodily 
through space. The announcement seemed 
to many very daring, yet its author (trust- 
ing in the mathematical analysis of the 
evidence) expressed unquestioning confi- 
dence; he asserted, moreover, that when- 
ever Dr. Huggins applied the new method 
of research he would find that those five 
stars are either all approaching or all re- 
ceding, and at the same rate, from the 
earth. The result has justified his conii- 
dence as well in his theory as in Dr. Hug- 
gins’ mastery of the new method. Those 
five stars are found to be all receding from 
the earth at the rate of about thirty miles 
per second. 

Tais result at once illustrates the inter- 
esting nature of Dr. Huggins’ discoveries, 
and affords promise of future revelations 
even more interesting. The theories 
hitherto accepted respecting the constitu- 
tion of the stellar universe have been tried 
against the views recently propounded, 
with a result decidedly in favor of the 
latter. We may feel assured that the 
matter will not rest here. A simple and 
decisive piece of evidence, such as that we 
have described, will invite many to ex- 
amine afresh the theories respecting the 
stellar heavens which have so long been 
received unquestioningly. The theory of 
star-drift is associated with others equally 
novel, and which admit equally well of be- 
ing put to the test. We veawre to pre- 
dict that before many years have passed 
there will be recozuized in the star depths 
a variety of constitution and a complexity 
of arrangement startlingly contrasted with 
the general uniformity of structure recog- 
nized in the teachings at present accepted. 
—Spectator. 





a 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


No other writer, perhaps, was so alive to 
the advantage of linking the incidents of 
his stories with striking scenes and build- 
ings as Scott, and so much use did he make 
of this, th it there are few ancient buildings 
of importance in Scotland which have not 
received additional interest as th2 scenes of 
his wondrous tales. As Burns revived the 
old music of Scotland,and at the same time 
added an additional beauty to his poztry 
by uniting the two indissolubly together, 
so Scott, while he rescued many a vener- 
able and beautiful monument of ancient 
art from neglect and sacrilege, gave vivid- 
ness and additional elements of endurance 
to his writings by the happy association of 
interest. In many instances it is apparent 
that tae buildings have suggeste] the 
story, but more frequently it 1s designed 
so as to include the ruined castle or 
eS whose dim traditions become, 
in the hands of such a magician, liv- 
ing and thrilling realities. Perhaps the 
best instance of this is te be found 
in “Marmion.”’ Here, from “ Norham’s 
castled steep” in the first stanza, through- 
out the whole poem, we have a succession 
of magnificent restorations of some of the 
finest architeciural remains in the south of 
Scotland. At the name of Scott, the unri- 
valed description of Melrose Abbey b 
moonlight will at once arise in the mind. 
In all probability Melrose Ab ey inspired 
the youchful poet to his first effort in “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” an! the internal 
economy and history of this religious 
house formed the groundwork of “ Tue 
Monastery” and “The Abbot.” Scott's 
prose writings are full of careful and beau- 
tiful descriptions of architectural works, 
too numerous even to name—such as the 
quaint and characteristic eulogy of Glas- 
gow Cathedral by the pawky Andrew Fa'r- 
service: “Ah, it isa brave kirk, nane o’ your 
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steek hems about it; a’ solid, weel-jointed 
mason-wark that will stand as lang as the 
warld—keep hands and gunpowther aff it.” 
Those who know the Northern Salisbury 
will appreciate this “‘ pithy” sketch of the 
sturdy yet beautiful cathedral which has 
alone in Scotland survived the storms of 
centuries—natural, political, and religious 
—which have laid all its sisters in the dust. 
Scott’s, indeed, are probably the only works 
of general literature which an architect 
can read without shuddering whenever 
anything architectural is referred to. They 
can be read not only without pain, but 
with the highest pleasure and pride ; for, 
is it not something, in an age of indiffer- 


whigmaleeries and curliewurlies and open- 





ence to art, to know that such a one as Scott 
was roused to poetic fire by such beauty as | 
architecture can produce? But more than | 
all this, Scott unconsciously made a| 
great discovery in architecture. He came to | 
feel that art had been, so to speak, a liv- | 
ing thing; that of old it had a spirit in unison 
with the age which gave it birth. Centu- 
ries ago its vitality had gone, and men had 
since substituted the dry bones of defunct 
art—had tried in our northern island to re- 
suscitate it by servile and pedantic imita- 
tion of the art of Greece and Rome. But 
the great magician, genius-led, pressed 
through the dark woods of antiguarianism 
and archeology,till he came to the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty” ot Art. He saw and was in- 
spired by the sight; but it was not given 
even to him to awaken her and lead her 
forth to a new life in another age. Since 
his day we all admire, but hold to our 
helpless pian of imitation. Who shall 
stretch out the hand of Truth and bring 
the long lost out aga’n to live and sympa- 
thize with us and be loved? Nothing can 
be finer than to observe how, in the de- 
scription of Melrose in “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” Scott dignifies the puerile 
notions of Sir James Halli as to the origin 
of Gothic architecture : 


“and the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim 
With base and capital flourished around, 
Seemed bundles of tances which garlands had 

. . . . . 


The moon on the east oriel shone 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 

‘Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many @ freakish kvot had twined, 

Then framed a spell when the work was done, 

And changed the willow wreaths to stone.” 

Would that some Roman bard had thus 
consigned the somewhat similar ideas of 
Vitruvius on the origin of ‘‘the orders” to 
a glorious and harmless immortality. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
Scott was no architect; he had only the 
appreciative, not the creative, power as 
regards art. Following his own taste in 
tiese matters, he built at Abbotsford a 
mansion which was to embody the features 
of the most interesting buildings in Scot- 
Iund. It resulted in something as unlike 
the baronial mansions of old us the verses 
ef his imitators were unlike his own. It is 
pitiful to think that such a piece of work 
helped to no sma!! extent to nvolve him in 
the pecuniary difficulties which threw a 
sbadow over the latter poriion of his life. 
Yet in this attempt at architecture Scott 
paved the way to the revival of a national 
syle, founded on the latter baronial exam- 
ples, a style which, modernized and adapt- 
ed to the requirements of every-day life, is 
becoming in Scotland a living architecture 
more truly characteristic of the country and 
ia harmony with its scenery, more adapta- 
ble for every purpose uf modern life, more 
true and possibly more beautiful than any 
of the countless styles and varieties which 
pass for architecture now-a-days.—Archi- 
tect. 


a 
THE DESIRE FOR LONG LIFE. 
The best evidence that people think it 

desirable to live long, is to be found in the 

exertions that have been mae in all ages 
to accomplish this end. The Egyptians 
supposed life could be lengthened by the 
free use of sudorifics and emetics. They 
wied to “keep the pores open,” as the old 
womeu—professional and non-professional 

—say. Two emetics per month were con- 

sidered the proper thing in Egypt. If 

classic poets are to be credited, Medea, a 

philosophic young lady, much given to 

chemical experiments, rejuvenaied her 
tither-in-law, AZson, and, we presume, pro- 
longed his life by a very free venesection, 
followed by the injection of certain vege- 
table juices inte his veins. Very probably 
this was the origin of the regimen favored 
by some medical men—not yet dead—who 
used to recommend a bleeding every spring, 
followed by a course of bitters to purily 
the system. The alchemists were all car- 
nest seckers aiter some elixir vile—some 
a potion which should preserve youth 
and vigor forever. None succeeded, judg- 
ing from the fact that they all died them- 
selves ; but some of them imagined they 
had discovered what would proiuong if not 
perpetuate life. Friar Bacon compounded 

a nostrum of gold, coral, vipers, rosemary, 

aloes, the bone of a stag’s heart, and cer- 

tain other mysterious ingredients. Ar- 
noldus de Villa, a French physician, pro- 
posed to feed the seeker after long life on 

— fattened on vipers, which, ufier be- 
g whipped to death, were to have their 

heads and tails cut off, and be stewed in a 

mixture of rosemary and fennel. This 

formed the piece de resistance of the feast; 
the entremels were composed of emeralds, 
rubies and other precious stones dissolved. 

There would not be much objection to the 

latter article ; but most people would pre- 

fer them raw rather than cooked. 
Commend us, however, to the prescrip- 

tion of Claudius Hermippus, who taught a 

school of girls in Rome, and died at the 

age of 115, having thus prolonged his life, 
in his own opinion, by “exposing himself 
daily to the breath of innocent young 


| dence these comparatively useless mem- 


sant, even if it should not succeed as well 
in this nineteenth century as in the days of 
the Roman dominie. 

Hippocrates, the leading physician of 
his day, long ago—died at 109, tradition 
says—advised pure air, cleanliness, moder- 
ation in all things, exercise and a daily 
friction of the clay. It does not appear 
that modern doctors are able to improve on 
his prescription, and they generally content 
themselves with following the divine old 
man of Cos. Cases are ‘iound, however, 
which show long life to be quite compati- 
ble with the absence of these conditions. 

The female sex seems to have somewhat 
the advantage of the male in the average 
duration of life, though there are more 
instances of extreme longevity among the 
latter than the former. It is said, but we 
really are not sure about it, that matrimony 
is conducive to long life. Hufeland zives a 
solemn warning te bachelors. He says, 
‘*There is not one instance ofa bachelor hav- 
ing attained agreatage.” Now, while it may 
be, that by a wise dispensation of Provi- 


bers of the social world die off sooner than 
their brethren who have conjugated, yet 
the assertion of the Prussian authority is 
altogether too sweeping. Kant lived to 80, 
Swedenborg to 84, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt to 90, Hobbes to 91; besides many 
other single gentlemen who reached a 
most venerable age. But Hufeland was 
evidently prejudiced in favor of matrimony, 
for he says further, “ All people who have 
been very old were married more than 
once ;” and he instances the case of one 
De Longueville who attained theage of 110, 
and had ten wives, the last in his 99th year! 
Poor man! to be thus untimely cut off in 
the midst of acareer of usefulness! But 
perhaps if he had not been so ma!trimonially 
inclined, he might have lived much longer. 
—Canadian Monthly. 
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WEAK BACKS AND BAD SEATS. 


The small of the back is the weak or 
strong point of every person. It is the 
centre of voluntary motion. Nearly three 
hundred muscles are directly or indirectly 
connected with the motions of which the 
small of the back is the pivotal centre. 
Hence, while those who are strong, and 
whose muscular systems are well balanced, 
know nothing of spiral weakness or verte- 
bral distortion, invalids are forever com- 
plaining of this part of the body. 

One very prominent cause of weak backs 
and crooked spines is the unhygienic, un- 
anatomical seats and benches of our schooil- 
houses, churches and halls; nor are the 
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itself and produce darkness. In like man- | 
ner two sounds may be made to interfere 
with each other and eitber produce silence 
or increased intensity of sound, at the will | 
of the operator. 
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seats and benches provided on steamboats, 
railroad cars, or at stations or ferry houses | 
any better. It is impossible for any person | 
to occupy these seats long without being | 
forced out of shape. And when school | 
children are confined to them for several | 
hours a day for months and years, their | 
backs will inevitably be more or less weak- | 
ened, with corresponding deformity of | 
body, for life. | 
If we go into private families, even into 
the palaces of the opulent, we find the svats | 
made more for show than for use. Girls | 
suffer much more by using such seats than 
boys; for the reason that boys are taught 
to run, jump and exercise themselves al! 
over and all through, while girls are ex- 
pected to keep still and be pretty. 
It is certainly one of the strange prob- | 
lems of the nineteenth century that no pa- 
rent, teacher or mechanic will give any at- 
tention to anatomy or physiology in the | 
construction of seats for the human body. | 
Must our chairs, and sofas, and settees, and 
divans, and tefe-a-tefes, and pews forever be 
dictated by fashion, and never conformed 
to nature? Must our tortured bodies for- 
ever be compelled to shape themselves to 
the seats, instead of the seats being adapt- 
ed to our bodies? Go through all the 
great chair factories of the country, and 
you wili not find a single article that is not 
put together in gross violation of the rules 
of health or comfort. If some Cooper, or 
Peabody, or Stewart, or Vanderbilt, or 
Astor would invest a little million ot dol- 
lars in establishing an immense chair fac- 
tory “on strictly hygienic principles,” he 
would do more to improve human he: lth, 
promote longevity and remedy the back- 
ache than any medical coliege in the land. 
—From “ Backache,” in Science of Health, 
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Exce.LLent InrerEst Ruces.—Finding 
the interest on any principal for any num- 
ber of days. The answer in each case being 
in cents, separate the two right hand fig- 
ures of the answer to express it in dollars 
and cents. 

Four per cent.—Maltiply the principal 
by the number of dvys to run; separate 
right hand figure irom product and divide 
by 9 

Five per cent.—Multiply by number of 
days and divide by 72. 

Six per cent.—Multiply by number of 
days; separate right hand figure, and di- 
vide by 6. 

Eight per cent.—Maultiply by number of 
days and divide by 45. 

‘ine per cent.—Multiply by number of 
days; separate right hand figure and divide 
by 4. 

"Ten per cent.—Multiply by number of 
deys and divide by 36. 

welve per cent—Maultiply by number 
of days; separate right hand figure and di- 
vide by 3. 

Fifteen per cent—Multiply by number 
of days and divide by 24. 

Eighteen per cent.—Multip!y by number 
of days; separate right hand figure and di- 
vide by 2. 

Twenty per cent.—Multiply by number 
of days and divide by 18. 

Twenty-four cent.—Multiply by 
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since the work of polishing and repairing 

them has continued unremittingly. Over | 
50 pouuds have been cut from the flint 

giass, #hich now weighs 110 pounds, and 

the other when finished will weigh about 

73 pounds. The total cost of the instra- 

ment will be $46,000. 
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THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 
Lockstitcn is altogether ill-adapted for 


family sewing, and the complicated and |“ ith Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual for the In 


cumbrous machinery required to construct | strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 
that stitch makes sewing difficult, and to 

delicate persons positively injurious. On 

the other hand, the mechanical perfection | 
of the Wilcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sew- | Re ame * 
ing Machine is such that, while the seam | spect to its mn 
is the most elastic and secure known, the | cuties, but 
most delicate people may earn a livelihood | {42h 
by it, if necessary, with positive benefit to 
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Facts For tue Lapies.—Mrs. J. Reilly, 
Washington, D. C., bas used a Wheeler & 
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aud Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. of the Zodiac, while the 
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—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for puinless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
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is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


nodic motion, precession of 
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turning the crank the earth 
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Hearu.—T he Electro-Magnetic Mineral | 
Water Healing Baths, 14 University place, 
New York, cure chronic and acute dis- 
eases—especially rheumatism, gout, paral- | 


Teachers and men of science generally have universally expressed their approval and wonder at the bean, 
and accuracy of the iustrument aod charts. For cireulars and partionlars addres 7 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG. CO., 42 Barclay Street, 
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—Headlquarters for nitrous oxide gas for | 

extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- | 
brouck, late operator at Colton's. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 


—Agents wanted to sell the $1 Sewing- 
Machine Cover. Every owner of a ma- 
chine buys at sight. Agents are selling 
twenty to fifty aday. Sample and terms 
to agents mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $1. Goodyear’s Rubber Company, 
7 Great Jones street, New York. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
ones and niess cure for both. 
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Boys and Girls’ Department. 


CONDUCTED BY L. NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD, 
* sNowpror.”’ 


AUNT TABITHA. 
Whatever I do and whatever I . 

Aunt Tabitha tells me that isn’t the way; 
When she wae a girl (torty summers ago) 
Aunt Tabitha tells me they never did so. 


Dear aunt! if! only would take her advice! 

But I like my own way, and I tind it so nice! 

And besides, | forget half the things I am told; 
But they all will come back to me—when I am old. 


Ifa th passes by, it may uappen, no doubt, 

io taey abuse to look in as ! chance to look out; 
She would never endure an impertinent 

It is Aorrid, she says, and I mustn't sit there. 


A walk in the moonlight has pleasures, I own, 
But it isn’t quite safe to be walking alone; 
So I take a lad’s arm—just tor safety, y ow— 
Aunt Tabitha tells me they didn’t do so. 

How wicked we are, and how good they were then! 
They kept at arm’s length those detestable men ; 
What an era of virtue she lived in !—But stay— 
Were the men all such rogues in aunt Tabitha’s day? 


If the men were so wicked, I'll ask my papa 

How he dared to propose to my darling mamma; 

Was he like the rest of them? Goodness ! Who knows! 
And what should | say, ifa wretch should propose! 


Iam thinking if aunt knew so little of sin 
What a won a ee Tabitha’s aunt must have been ! 
And her grand-aunt—it scares me—how shockingly 


That we girls of to-day are so frightfully bad! 


A martyr will save us, and nothing else can; 

Let me perich—to rescue some wretched young man! 

Though when to the altar a victim I go, 

Aunt Tabitha ‘li tell me she never did so! 
O. W. Homes. 





HETTY; A SEASIDE STORY. 
BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 

Hetty Crowell lived on the beach with 
her grandfather. Her father was killed at 
Antietam, and her mother died the next 
year, so thut she was all alone in the 
world. The old man took his little grand- 
dauguter home, and tried to do the best 
that he could for her. Until she was ten 
years old, her mother’s sister Prue kept 
the house, but at last she was married, and 
Hetty had to get along without ber. The 
housekeeping was simple enough, for 
there were only three roums in the little 
cottage, two on the ground floor and one 
above, and by the time the little girl was 
twelve she could keep everything in order. 
Her grandfather cooked, for he was an old 
sailor, and once a fortnight Mrs. Baker, 
who lived on the road that led from the 
beach to the village, came to do a day’s 
washing and ——- For the rest, Aunt 
Prue took care of Hetty’s clothes, and 
very simple ones they were, when the 
child went twice a year to see her. 

Hetty was left alone a great deal, for 
her grandfather, though sixty years old, 
was strong and hearty, and quite able to 
go mossing allsummer. You don’t know 
what mossing is, perhaps? It is going out 
to collect Carrageen moss, of which blanc- 
mange and sea-moss farine are made. The 
moss that is thrown up on the shore is not 
the best and freshest. That grows on the 
rocks which are so far under water that they 
cannot be reached except at low tide, and 
then only by a rake with ahandle about nine 
feet long. The rake has long, sharp, steel 
teeth and comes up full of moss, The 
men who gather it, go out just betore low 
tide, in sail boats, and work for two or 
three hours, then sail back, take the moss 
to shore in a skiff, wash it, spread it on the 
beach to dry and store it in barrels. 

This was John Crowell's business in 
summer. In winter he sat all day in a lit- 
tle shop behind Mrs. Davis’ boarding- 
house and made shoes with her husband 
and half a dozen other men. Meanwhile, 
Hetty went to school up the road, past 
Mrs. Baker’s to the little school house near 
the corner where the guide-board said, 
**To the beach, one mile.” 

Hetty liked to go out with her grand- 
father whenever he would take her. She 
‘was too old now to care much about play- 
ing barefoot in tue tide-pools, with the 
Davis children, but she liked to sit at the 
bow of the sail-boat while ber grandfather 
raked moss, and rock up and down on the 
tossing water. She liked, too, tu see the 

ueer little white star-fishes and sea-urchins 
t came up sometimes with the moss, 
and to help baul in her grandfather's lob- 
ster-pots. She knew how to steer a little, 
too, and how to bait the net for perch. Al- 
together, she had a happy life. In winter, 
she could not go out sailing, but she could 
walk on the beach and watch the waves, 
or, when it stormed she could sit at the 
window after school, and read the weekly 
paper that her grandfather took, or the two 
or three story-books that she owned. 

One afternoon in July, her grandfather 
said: “ Hetty, I've got to go to the Harbor 
forarake. You won't be afeard o’ stayin’ 
alone, will ye? You see, it’s a good tive 
miles, and I ain’t so spry as I used to be, so 
I guess I'll stay at Tim’s over night, and 
he 1l bring me round in the mornin’.”’ 

“All right, grandpa,” answered Hetty, 
“T ain’t afraid,” und ste bustled about to 
get tea. 

Before long, the tea was ready, and in an 
hour she was alone in the house. She had 
a geography lesson to learn, and by the 
time that she had finished it, the sun was 

ust setting. The day had been close and 

t, with a land-breeze, and Hetty thought 
that she should like to sit on Well Rock a 
while. Thisrock ran out into the water 
about half a mile from the house. It was 
steep and high, but not hard to climb tor 
those who knew the way. In the middle 
was a deep cleft into which the water 
dashed furiously when the tide was up, 
and which gave the rock its name. Usu- 
ally, there were groups of summer visitors 
from the boarding-house, and fishermen 
and their families, scattered all over the 
xock, singing and taiking, but on this night 





there wasa circus in the village, and every- | 


body had gone to it, so that Hetty was 
alone. 

She wrapped hers ‘If in her waterproof, 
threw the hood over her head, spread a 
shawl on the rock, leaned her head back, 
and looked out to sea. The tide was slowly 
coming in, and she watched it creeping up 
into the little shallows and over the stunes 
below the great rock on which she sat. At 
her left shone the great light at the Ledge, 
three miles away. A few sails were scat- 
tered about in the horizon,and she watched 
them with a lazy feeling of wonder as to 
where they were going. Then she shut 
her eyes, and before she knew 1t was fast 
asleep. 

Sne did not wake for a long time. 
At last, she sat upright and rubbed 
her eyes, trying to make out where 
she was. All at once, the thought 
flashed over her that she was not in her 
little bed in the garret at home, but alone 
on the rock. 

** What time is it ?’ she said, half aloud. 
A glance at the moon answered that ques- 
tion. Sbe knew that it would not rise un- 
til twelve o’clock, and it was already an 
hour high. The tide was in, too, for it was 
dashing and echoing in the deep well be- 
side her, and she knew that going home 
was out of the question, for when it was 
high it swept all around Well Rock, and 
made a little island of it for an hour or 


two. 

Hetty felt cold, and wrapped her shawl 
about her. She was a brave little girl, and 
thought that the best, and indeed the only 
thing for her to do, was to wait till morn- 
ing, and then go home. She closed her 
eyes, and said to herself the little verse 
that he: mother had taught her, “‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” and the rest. Be- 
fore long, she was fast asleep again. 

When she awoke she heard voices at her 
side. One said, ‘‘ Why Jim, if here ain’t 
a gal.” 

Hetty started up, and looked at the two 
men. ‘* It’s Hetty Crowell,” the other one 
answered. ‘ How did ye git here, child?” 

They were Micah Davis and his son, 
whose boat was fastened at the foot of the 
rock. 

‘*T came out here last night,” answered 
Hetty. ‘‘Grandpa’s gone to Uncle Tim’s, 
and | got asleep ’fore I knew it.” 

‘* Wal,” said Tim, “you can’t git off the 
rock yit unless I carry you.” 

The early dawn was just flushing the 
east, and the tide had begun to go out. 
Jim, in his long fishing boots, strode 
through the water with the little girl 
in his arms. She ran up the beach, 
when he left her, feeling as if she 
had dove a vy ! foolish thing, and 
expecting to find the house on fire, or that 
something dreadful would happen to pun- 
ish her for her carelessness. 

All was quiet in the house. Pink, the 
kitten, rose from her place in front of the 
cooking stove, and rubbed against her 
litle mistress, who threw herself on her 
ved and had a few, broken naps before 
getting-up time. 

Micah Davis told the story of Hetty’s ad- 
venture to his wife, who told her boarders 
all about it. Immediately, half a dozen 
girls, from Hetty’s age upward, were seized 
with a desire to spend a night on Well 
Rock, and in a day or two, Hetty was be- 
seiged with visits from them, and ques- 
tions as to how it felt, and what she saw, 
and what she thought when she’ awoke. 
All she could say was, “I didn’t think 
much about it, I was so sleepy.” 

The adventurous girls thought that if she 
were not frightened they should not be, 
and they therefore took shawls and blankets 
enough for twenty, a big dog and a basket 
of provisions to the rock. They laughed 
and sang and chattered and ate until the 
lady who matronized them was almost out 
of patience. They were too excited to 
sleep, and in an hour cr two were tired of 
watching the waves. Then they were cold 
and cross, and would have been glad to go 
back to the house if the tide would have let 
them. Altogether they were not pleased 
with the experiment. 

On their way back they met John 
Crowell on the beach. 

**Good mornin’,” said he. “ My little 
gal told me you was a goin’ to stay on the 
rock last night. Did it feel good ? 

“Oh, Mr. Crowell,” answered one of the 
girls, ‘it was horrid. We didn’t sleep a 
wink all night.” 

‘* Why,” asked he, ‘‘ you ain’t afraid, 
be ye? But 1 guess I wouldn’t try it 
agin, thout I was sure o’ sleepin’ pretty 
well. Now Hetty, she didn’t mind it no 
more’n if she’d ben to home, ’cause, you 
see, she knowed nothin’ would hurt her. 
But somehow | don’t b’lieve in runnin’ 
into these things 'thout you're obleeged to, 
orcan do somebody some good by ’em.” 

With which advice, he took up his oars 
and went to his skifl. The girls thought 
that it would be best for them to cultivate 
a little of Hetty’s simple trust and fearless. 
ness beiure they tried to spend another 
night on the rock.—Student and Schooimate, 





A BIT OF ASTRONOMY. 

I suspect that not one ehild in fifty, un- 
der twelve years of age, could tell me ex- 
actly how any one knows that the moon 
is really larger than a soup plate, or 
whether it is us far or farther away than 
Boston. 

Now don’t shrug your 
and Jaugh, and say 1 must be crazy to think 
you don’t know that. It is not so easy a 
matter to know many things just right; 
and 1 hope you will not say one boastful 
word about your knowledge of the subject, 
until you have thought it over carefully, 
and seen how much you really know cer- 
tainly. Wise men are very cautious in- 
deed, and know what they say and the 
reason tor it. 


retty shoulders, 


| No one ever comes from the moon coun- 


‘try, to give us descriptions of it, and one 
| has a great deal of trouble in studying it 
' since he cannot go there. The “ man in 
| the moon” is not at al) social, either in his 
'waysas you know, and I never heard of 
|any one getting any sort of information 
|out ot his ugly mouth. We have to learn 
things the best way we can, all by our- 
selves, ene thing ata time, and often a 
very long time. 

I will tell you to-day about the size of 
the moon, and }ow men are able to find 
out exactly what its size is. d 

The moon is a globe, whose diameter is 
two thousand miles; about one-fourth of 
that of the earth. 

‘““Now how” do you ask, ‘‘can one 
know that ?” 

There is a method something like this : 
Let us take, for example, a cent piece, 
which measures about an inch in diameter, 
and let it be placed between the eye and 
the moon, at any distance from the eye. 
It will be found on the first trial, that the 
coin will appear larger than the moon ; it 
will, in fact, completely conceal the moon 
from the eye, and produce what we may 
calla total eclipse of the moon. Let the 
coin be moved farther from the eye, and it 
will then appear smaller, and will seem to 
grow less in size as its distance from the 
eye is increased. Let it be removed 
until it seems exactly to cover the moon, 
ani neither more nor less. 

If the distance from the coin to the eye 
be measured, it will be found to be about 
ten feet, or one hundred and twenty inches, 
or, what isthe same two hundred and for- 
ty halt inches. But it is known (and the 
way in which that also is kuown, | will ex- 
plain to you at another time,) that the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth is about 
two hundred and forty thousand miles ; so 
that it follows in this case that one thou- 
sand miles in the moon’s distance is exact- 
ly what half an inch is in the coin’s dis- 
tance. 

Now you all understand I suppose, how, 
in geography, you measure a country on a 
map, when you know the scale of the map; 
if, for instance, you have the map of IIli- 
nois before you, made on a scale of fifty 
miles to an inch, and find by measuring, 
that there are about two inches of the map 
from Chicago westward to the limits of 
the state, you would at once be ableto say 
that the real distance between those points 
must be about two times fifty, or about 
one hundred miles. 

Now, in the case of measuring the dis- 
tance across the moon’s disk with the coin, 
we have found the scale to be half an inch 
to one thousand miles; since, then, the 
coin measures two half inches in diameter, 
the moon must measure two times one 
thousand miles, or two thousand miles in 
diameter.—A. E. Lander. 





OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 

The boys and girls are actually getting a 
little drowsy, and the post-man has no 
paid us as many calls lately as he is usually 
wont to do. Should this deficit in the 
number of letters forwarded continue, the 
Post Office Department will suffer, and 
the Government will have to make an 
extra appropriation to defray the expense 
of carrying the mails. We are sure the 
patriotic young folks who join in our 
“Chat”’ will not allow this to take place, 
so long as they can so easily prevent it, 
namely, by sending us their usual number 
of letters. Send on the communications, 
answers, puzzles, poetry, etc., boys and 
and girls, and you will oblige us, the busi- 
ness of the Post Office will be renewed, 
and you will remove a burden from Uncle 
Sam's mind with regard to that extra ap- 
propriation ; at the same time that many 
of you will have the pleasure of seeing 
your contributions printed in the “ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department.” 

A. 8. Bush's problem was duly inspected ; 
we think it must be stated incorrectly, as 
the answer results in a large fraction besides 
the whole number of acres. The answer 
he sends tothe problem in last week’s 
JOURNAL is correct. As a rule we do not 
insert puzzies or problemsin our ‘‘ Gym- 
nastics,” unless we can present the answers 
two weeks after. In the case of very good 
contributions, however, we make an ex- 
ception. We should like to receive some 
good problems from our readers, both old 
and young.——Tue poem by “ A Reader” 
was received. The hero (as regards those 
mosquitoes), as well as the poetry, are just a 
little too ** striking” for the young folks to 
appreciate. “ Reader” will have to try 
again; his contribution is declined with 
thanks.——-The acrostic by Peter Cook, 
Jr., is received and accepted. As a 
new puzzler we welcome Master Cook to 
our circle of boys and girls. ——Stella A. 
Barnaby’s last letter was received, as well 
as the one with regard to the receipt of 
which she was in doubt. The papers she 
desired have been mailed to her, and if she 
fails to get them she will oblige by intorm- 
ing us.——C. H. D.’s puzzle is declined. 
The only objection to it is that we doubt 
if — of our puzzlers, old or young, 
would succeed in solving it.——John R. 
Sever’s “first attempt” at poetry is so 
good that we must accept it. With re- 
gard to his enigmatical double acrostic, 
it is capital, but would occupy too much 
space should we insert it; however, we 
sball make use of the acrostical portion, 
leaving out the enigmas. It is really re- 
freshing to look at Master Sever’s neat 
penmanship, after reading some of the al- 
most indistinct press | of a few (we will 
not say many) of the boys.——Frank A. 
Murtha sends us the solution to puzzles 
Nos. 6, 9 and 10, in Journau No, 79. His 
answers are all correct——‘' Dewdrop” 
sends the answers to Nos, 2, 4,5, 6 and 
part of No. 8, all in the Jouunat of last 
week. He also incloses several good 





| puzzles which we stow away in our ac- 
| cepted drawer.——Ella W. H.’s cross-word 
enigma appears in this week’s ‘‘ Gymnas- 
tics.” ———" Marion” declined ; too easy. 


GYMNASTIUS FOR THE BRAIN. 
NO, 1,—PUZZLE. 


(Three words are to be selected, one 
from each of the quotations, and these will 
form a proverb.) 

“ Appearances to save his only care; 
So things seem right, no matter what they 

are.”’ ° 


“Til habits often gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas.” 
*“*O what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive.” 

SNowpDRopP. 
NO. 2.—CHARADE. 

My first is seen both in mansion and cot; 
the midst of your home, too, I’m 
found ; 

And if you shall any day happen to fall, 

You will utter my name, di be bound. 

My second is used by most civilized men; 

t can soothe, it can also five pain; 
*Tis but a small object, and yet you'll find 

It has helped many people to fame. 
If traveling alone on a dark stormy night, 
You would think yourself sadly ill-used 
It you knocked at a door, and to do my 


ole 
The inmates unkindly refused. 
7. BB. 


NO. 8.—ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

A number is expressed by three figures, 
and the sum of these figures is eight. The 
figure in the place of units is five times 
that in the place of hundreds; and when 
396 is added to the number, the sum ob- 
tained is expressed by the figures of the 
number reversed. Required the number. 

Emi. ARNOLD. 


NO. 4.—HIDDEN CITIES. 
_1, The new portfolio is a splendid inven- 


tion. 

2. Count Biythy de Parker has commit- 
ted suicide. 

8. The people of Ceylon do not like the 
Americans. 

4. The regiment under Gen. Frank for- 
tified the + 5 

5. 1 saw Henry on Kersley’s barn. 

6. Mary has an Astrakan sash. 

Eru. Ram. 


NO. 5.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


a barren waste. 
for windows. 
Cesar. 7. A girl’s name. 
The initials name a European city; the 
finals the country in which itis situated. 
PETER CooKE, JR. 


NO. 6.— LOGOGRIPHS. 


me and I am very useful to conveyances; 
curtail me and Iam a drink; transposed, 
you do it every meal; restore and transpos«: 


Frank A. Murrtaa. 

2. Whole, I am a President of the United 
States ; beheaded, I am noisy language ; 
beheaded again, I am a little insect ; trans- 
my lam a boy’s name; beheaded again, 

am a preposition. H. 38. 

NO. 7.—CROsSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in bonnet but not in hood ; 
My second is in river but not in wood; 
My third is in scissors but not in knife; 
My fourth is in death but not in life ; 
My fifth is in strength but not in force ; 
My sixth is in road but not in course ; 
My seventh is in strange but not in queer ; 
My eightu is in dry but not in sear ; 
My whole comes only once a year. 
Evia W. Hate. 
NO. 8.—DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A consonant. 2. Astick. 8. A defi]. 
4. A criminal. 5. Power. 6. A law. 7. 
A consonant. Grorce A. PERLEY. 

NO. 9.—LETTER PUZZLE. 

Four O’s, two N’s, an H and a V ; 

Two 8's, two L’s, an I and a P, 

A T, a B,aC,a Y and three D's, 

Two R's, an A, aU, a K and five E’s, 

A motto for every boy and girl to take, 

These letters, when placed in order wil! 
make. SNOWDROP. 





Answers to “Gymnastics” in JourNatr. 
No. 79: 
No, 1.—Pass-port. 
No. 2.—N aples 
A driatic 
P apal 
O lympus 
L eghorn 
E tna 
O stium 
N gami 
No. 3.—Salem, sale, Sal. 2. Part, par, 


with, wit. 
No. 4.—8iren. 
No. 5.— T 
DEE 
NELLY 
SELENIC 
TELEGRAPH 
HYDRATE 
PRATE 
OPE 
H 


No. 6.—Bread, read, dear, ear. 
No. 7.—1, Jessamine; 2, Rosemary ; 3, 





lileo; 4, Dickens; 5, Spenser. 





1. A kind of fish. 2. A river in Europe. | 
8. A girl’s nick-name. 4. A fertile spot in | 
5. A very useful article | 
6. A people overcome by | 


harmless as to 
| as to be alwa: 


1, Entire, I have great power; bebead | 


and get something for sale at the markeis. | 


pa. 38. Learn, lear, lea. 4. Wither, witie, 





Napo.eon’s Pxiayraines.—The play. 
things put into the hands of a Child are for 
a time his chief companions; they sugges 
ideas to him that long cling to and some. 
times affect his tastes for life. The firs 
plaything ever given to Napoleon Bona. 
we was the model of a brass cannon, 

e cannot say how much that little play. 
thing had to do with the future course o{ 
the great military chiet, but we know tha 
when a long course of success had crowned 
his plans, be often said: ‘‘My course has 
been that ofa cannon-ball, and woe to those 
who stood in my way.” 





-—What are the colors of the wind and , 
storm? The wind, blue—the storm, rose, 


—‘* What are you doing ?” said a father 
to his son, who wastinkeriog an old watch. 
‘*Improving my time, sir.” 

—Dew is an invisible vapor, which. 
chilled by the cool surface of the flowers, 
bursts into tears over the beauty that mus 
fade. 


—Why is it easy to burst into an old 
man’s house? Because his gait (gute) is 
broken and his locks are few. 


—When is a sample enough ? When you 
take away the s ; it is then ample. 

—Handcuffs are like guide-books, be. 
cause they are made for two wrists (tour. 
ists). | 

—When can donkey be spelled with one 
letter? When it’s U 

—When is a clock like a workman! 
When it strikes. 

—Temper is so good a thing that we 
should never loose it. 





NOTICE. 

Boys anp Grris.—After school hours, 
and on Saturdays, we can furnish you with 
pleasant employment; $3 to $6 every week 
if industrious. Now send us your name 
and address, with 35 cents, and. we will 
send you a sample by return mail, with 
full instructions, giving all a trial. 

Address De-Cooe, Pharmacy Co., 2102 
Franklin street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

siiapanlimaenibaetan 

You often hear of aman “ being in ad- 
vance of his age,’ but you never heard 
of a woman being in the same predicament. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS OURANTUR. 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 
experience.an entire sucess: Simple—Prompt 
—Efficient and Reliable. They are the only Medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to pepaies use—eo simple 
that mistakes can not be JA + FL; 
free from danger, an so efficient 
reliable. They have raised the high- 
est comm tion from all, and will always ren- 
der satisfaction. 
Nos. Cures Cents. 
“ Fevers, 








po 








. & 
“ Worms, rm Colic. 2% 
3,“ Crying-Colic of Infante. 2% 
4, “ Diarrhea, Adults.... 25 
» = : Colic... % 
6, “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting ...... py 
7, “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.......... % 
eg « - & 
» = B 
10, “ Dyspepsia, Kilious Stomach....... psy 
_ = : on 
— =  . 
_— = ne 
— B 
a: 3 
 « — Seren 4 
1 bee or Weak Eyes 
in * Inf 50 
BO 
21, ‘ Asthma, oppressed Breathing... ... 50 
2 50 
3° 5 
¢, “ General 5D 
s * pay and scanty Secretions. 50 
2%, “ Sea-Sickness, riding 50 
@, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... 50 
23, “Nervous Debility, Seminal 
Emissions, involuntary Die- 
CREED ...ncccccesccccccecesssees 
Five esta, with one vial of 
Powder, very necessary in serious 
CABER.. 2. cece ee ene e ener tereneee 500 
29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker.. 50 
30, © Urinary Weakness, wetting bed. 50 
31, “ Painful Periods, with Spasms... 30 
32, “ Suffe at change of Bascosces 10 
3, “ Bpthoney Bpemme, it. Vitus’ Dance. .1 00 
34, “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. 50 
FAMILY CASES 
5 large v containing a specific 
for every ordinary disease a family is eub- 
, with book of directions........... $10 
Of 20 vials, with book, Morocco Cave..... 6 
Veterina Specifics (fluid), for cure of 
diseases of all mestic Animals, with 
directions... .. ..-.......6.0.+ grtsstos sees 


Complete Case, with large Manual. 10 
rge Rosewood Case of 60 vials, 
containing all our Specifics, including Vet- 
erinary others not enumerated above.. 
POND’S EXTRACT 
Cures Burns, Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 
Sprains, Toothache, 
Earache, Neura » Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Piles, 
Eyes, Bleeding of the Lung 
Stomach, or of Piles; Corns, 
Old Sores. 
Price, 6 o2z., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50; 
Quarts, $1.75. 
rhe These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 
CT, and single vials of Veterinary Medicine. 
are sent by the case or single box, to any part 0! 
the country, free of charge, on receiptof 
Address, 


Humphreys’ Specific 
Meeeeen c Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, New YORE. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


New Store, 817 Broadway. 


To Teachers and Students. 


35 


ils, Stings, Sore 
Nose, 
Jicers, 








Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. A 
. nervous, exhausted feeling, nu energy, anime- 
tion or vigor, low spirits,confu weak memory, 
consequence isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a 


overwork. This e 

_ 4, Sweetbriar ; 5, Lavender; 6, Homeopathic. Specie So. Fwenty-elatit “tThoumaad 

yssop. ve m cur iy 8e ple sugar p' ie. wey 

No. 8.—1, Apricot; 2, Orange; 3, Cur- | MonsRa mental depression and rejarouste the aye 

rant; 4, Melon; 5, Pear. . for a package of five boxes and « $2 

No. §.—Ruler, andes ecses'er Qi per uaie"tess_ ‘Bold vy an it 
No. 10.—1, Nelson; 2, Newton; 3, Gal- | class druggists. 


. sent to ony address on tpt of 
the price. Address HUMPHKEY’S SPECIFIC HOME- 
OPA C MEDICINE ©O., 562 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Vox Populi. 


Mr. Eprror : ‘Permit me to say that the 
apt speech of the Hon. Henry Clark, of 
Rutland, Vt., which he made at the jast 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Saratoga, gave great pleasure 
tomany of the members of the Association, 

especially to those who were aware that 
Mr. Clark exerted himself intensely to pre- 
vent the coming of Dr. J. H. French, “or 
any other man” from another State, to su- 
= the public instruction in Ver- 





em Clark said, that under the super- 
intendency of Dr. French, the last three 
, Vermont had advanced twenty-five 
rs in her educational interests. Now 
that the driving Senator and the Dr. have 
thus publicly declared for the advancement 
of Vermont—the Dr. also made a deter- 
mined speech—we may expect to hear of 
still greater advancement next = 


A Prize Vase.—In the course of excava- | 
tions at Capua, a prize vase has recently | 
been found which was won at the gymnastic 
sports at Athensin the year 382 B. C. The | 
skeleton that lay in the tomb beside it 
is probably that of Le winner. Unlike 
our costly cups, is simply an am- 
phora of clay, with oe that repre- 
— on one side the goddess Athene hurl- 
her spear and striding between two 
a umns, which indicate the place of contest, 
each column being surmounted by a figure 
of Victory; on the other side a group of | 
wrestlers, with a youth on the left leoking | 
on, and an umpire on the right, a veard 
old man, with Scaneh of office in his hand. 
On the front is written the name of the 
chief magistrate at Athens for the year, and 
the words, ‘‘A prize from Athens.” Such 
vases are yo and, apart from their arch- 
geological value in determining the charac- 
ter of this branch of art ata particular time, 
awaken a more general interest from the 
circumstances in which they are found. 








~ Grumbs for the Curious. 








The microscope was discovered by J Jans- 
sep, in 1619. 


There is a town out West called Ran- 
dom. A resident of the place being asked 
where he lived, said he lived at Random. 
He was taken up as a vagrant. 


A German lately married says: ‘‘It vas 
yoest so easy as a needle cood valk out 
mit a camel's eye, as to get der behindt 
vord mit a voomans.” 


Costumes suited to the season—bathing 
dresses. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 
Who would enter bonor’s door 
Must possess the Graces four ; 
For his mind must hoard a store 
Out of ancient classic lore ; 
For his body he must know 
How to manage borse and bow ; 
For his fancy he must trad 
River’s bank and mountain’s head; 
For his femper, must repeat 
Poet's songs with music sweet. 
Sir Jonn BowRrine. 


~~ aBisdom. 


The less power a man has the more he 
likes to use it. 


The firmest friendship has 
in mutual adversity. 


been formed 


If speech is silver and silence gold, how 
much is a dumb man worth ? 


Without the rich heart wealth is but an 
ugly beggar. 

Not in the knowledge of things without, 
but in the perfection cf the soul within, 
lies Ge true empire of man. 


2 Bite of “Everything. 


The Trustees of the public schools in New 
Rochelle have announced a reward of $50 
and an elegant gold pen for the pupil who 
excels in elocution during the present 
year. 


A broom with a heavy handle was sent as 
a wedding gift to a bride, with the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

“ This triding gift accept from me, 

Its penmsients 
tage ae — 

If worn coins are heated gradually, the 
inscription will in almest all cases reap- 
pear. 

Ashberiff who was taking two convicts 
to the State prison last week, when the 
train stopped at Sing Sing, called out: 
“Step out, gentlemen ; fifteen years for re- 
freshments. 


The word love, in the Indian language, 
is “Schemlendamourtchwager.” How 
nicely it would sound, whispered softly in 
a lady’s ear, ‘‘I schemlendamourtchwager 
you!” 


A Yankee journalist who is bald offers a 
reward of one thousand dollars for a tale 
that will make his hair stand on end. 


—“ Mother,” exclaimed a little poet of 
four summers, “listen tothe wind making 
music for the leaves to dance by.” 


> 


* Dean RicumMonp.—some one was telling 
me the otber day, a new story about the 
late Dean Richmond, who was known far 
and wide for his gruftness of manner. 
Richmond was in the city at the time, and 
my infermant, who was then a boy in a 
printing office, wished to get & pass over 
the Central Railroad. With this purpose 
in view he entered the office where the 
—— was, fearing that he would be 
ely rebuffed when he made bis mission 
known. After a moment's hesitation he 
ssid falteringty : 
“ Mr. Richmond, I believe ?” 
“Yes; what do you want of me?” 
“T should like, sir, to get a pass from 
Albany to Buffalo, as I can go up on the 
boat for nothing.” 
“On what grounds do you ask for a 
ar (This with a rising and very rough 





“On the ee sir that I don’t want 


to 
lewd © without another word, wrote 
out a pass and handed it to the appiicant. 
The boy took it saying, “ Thank you ; 
thank you, Mr. Richmond.” 


A SPECtALTY. 


The Coat ing Shirt. 





Excelling in FIT, COM*VKi and CONVENIENCE, 
R. 8. HUTCHIN*ON, Sole Manetacturer, 
765 BROADWAY, third door below Ninth street. 

All Styles Made to Order promptly. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 


Mrs. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion 
best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan: renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mrs. Shaw, 5:1 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 


TPVHE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL AND SPORT- 
ING EMPORIUM. The undersigned being the 
largest Manufacturers and Dealers in Base Ball Goods 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con- 
sult us betore purchasing elsewhere, as over two 
thirds of all the goods sold are of our make and by 
some houses are sold at a large advance from Our 
Catalogue poner, 8 es, and in some cases sell inferior goods 
for our ma secure ourselves and customers 
we hereby off: ont “hallenge of One Thousand Dollars 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball and Sporting Goods 
in the United States who wi!l prove that they manu- 
facture as large an assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 
Betcer Goods, or Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- | 
tomers. We have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes 

Bats and Balls, for this season. Our new Illustrated 
and Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 
Fisbing Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and figures 
to attach, and + moray | Goods in General, seut free on 
application, Special Discount to Schools and Colleges. 


CK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Clothes Washer. 
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Tuts MACHINE p 
Plicity end great effectiveness 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer 
and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustin,, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 


CHAS. LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 





y, sim- 








“You needn't thank me, 
You are the first person I've ever known to 


We first quality of Hair, andecll caper 


MEDICAL. 





DN. DELMONICO 


LITTLE'S 


gRUBBECTORA, 


4 A MOST 
RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INEF'LUENZAZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


(N PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrvp Pecrorat are, a soothing and controtling 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatest blessings —sound lungs; 


| 














thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 


SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


' BATES &CO.PROP8S 
425"C ANAL ST.NEW-YORK 


LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 242 Grand St., New York. 
Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
im town or city. 








WILLEN'S b BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most a herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family cannot be excelled, Being a gentle 
stimuiant, they are @ most valuable remedy for al! 
complaints arising from a disordered state of ‘ine kid 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changing the a = the fluids 
and pestering health a0 ty ee oo 
tiesan, A cures Dyspe: Leoslion, 

Gout ond Sick Headache, besides beinz a never-failing 
Appetize 

Siibotestured by the tor, William Millen, and 
put up ina superior style for family use, and sold at 
the low - of $1.00 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 

press on C. 0. D, to any accessible place 
Sokl by ail dre pm mew mg Depot, 18 Bieecker street, near 
Bowery. 








Re HARD | C. BEAMISH, “Attorney and 
Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambera, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Annihilator, 


_TRADE _ The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish all kinds of ver- 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bags, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 

LEAST, or NO PAT, as th ds of le will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings 





REFERENCES. 
WEW TORK. BosToR. 
8t. James Hotel, Parker House, 
Coleman House, 8t. James Hotel, 
we hotel, Hotel 
Bre voort House, Revere House, 
Seuctpeons House, Tremont House 


Cana Sener. 


Sentral Hotel 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL 


KE. B. SACK ETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 





SCHOOL BELLS. 
THE MENEELY BELL 


FOUNDERY. 

Established in 1626, 
ELLS, or, Churches, Acade- 
mics, ‘actorics, etr., of 
which more 3 been made at 
> has establis! | ee at all the 
other founderies country 
combined. All elle warranted 





than elsewhere ia the city. 





ask for a pass on the right grounds.” 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in al) the latest stylea 





An tlustrated catalogue sent free 
tien to 


eek G. R. MENRELY 
West Troy, N. Y. 


The Weed ‘ Family Favorite” 
SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
outes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 


ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bin 
Cc ording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 


Tubing, Embroidering, 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 


613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


459 FULTON 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 








INSTRUCTION, 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.L 
Buildings and fixtures new. Location healthy, | 


| | eee and easy of aecess, Advantages excellent 


chool year consists of four terms of ten weeks each. 
Fall term begins on the firat Monday in September 
Number of boarding pupils limited to ten. Terms. for 
tuition, board, washing, books and stationery, $400 a | 
year. Address the Principal | 
J. FP. CADY, A. M. 
Barrington Centre, R. I 


PENMANS#tP. 


Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain ont Ornawental 
PENMANSHIP. 

Engross Resolutions, Testimonials Someries, Ad 
dreases, ke., write or fill Diplomas Family Records 
Certificates, Rolla of ae and Membe An Title 
Pages, Tablets, Canis, 

Persons desiring supe ee work or instruction should 
see eur specimens. 

For Cireular, Specimens or other information, call 
upon or or address 

D. T. AMES & CO, 
76 Broadway, New York 


The New York Conservatory of Music 
Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., mear Fifth Av., 
Next Door to | elmonico’s. | 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY PORMIRG tn all branches 


| of Music and Modern Lang 


uag 
TE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 


Also PRIVA 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 


Corner of Lith st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’s MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 


Thorenzh instruction Piano, Violin, Organ. 
chestral lustruments. Vocal and Harmony. 
Terma, $1", $ 25. 


. . . 
Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 Snoanwar, mea pen 26th and 27th streets. 
Stairs, Room | 
Ornamental Le on ring, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, Ko 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand, Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 
rP\EACHERS WANTED for English, French, | 
Germin, Classics, Painting and Masic, to in 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Murua. Puan. | 


dress 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, | 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


Or- 


| 


DAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, | 
Arith’c, higher Math'ice. Gram'r, Spelling, ae 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
& writing lessons $2.50 les taught Bookkeep- 
ing and Correspondence 


avenne. opposite Cooper Institute, Bookkeeping, 
Writing, Arithmetic, ke . French and German, 
Ladies’ Department. Day and Eve. 

practically. Demand for Operators 


TLE, 
INN 


Telegraphy taught 





Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 


J. TUCKER, 
4 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARABOLA. 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices. at the 
FACTORY OF 





M. OPPER, 


811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira axp 121s STREETS. 


T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 POURTH | 


NUNS 


The Highest Cash Price Paid | 


HAL FALIHEE, 





tt 
| 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @& 


lows no Screws to be seen, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


PERROTYPES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 


febli-ly 


NEW YORK. 





MACHINES. 


SEWING 


“BLEES” 


Noiseless 
yo3!138-490%4 





FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challener the world in perfection of work, strength 


and beauty of stitch, durability of construction an 
rapidity of motion 
Call and examine and for agencies and circular 


apply at principal « fit 
BLt EES SE WING MACTIINE ©0, 
. 623 Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR” 
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The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCK, 
UNRIVALED FOR KITHER PAMILY OR MANUPA 
TURING PURPOSES 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Beventecnth &t. 
Agents wanted, 
MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





Best /paowa for a’! grades of Family Work aod Em 
ring. 645 Broadway, New York. 
501 Faltea street, Breekiya. 


E. J. ANNIN, 


| Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847.) NEW YORK, 


Silk, Suating avd Musiin Flags. staff, Kaglea, Speara, 
alle, {Poles, ete., ete., always ou band, 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


It is better to begin to do good early 
ny + late, but it is never too late to begin 
do good, as witness the following ex- 
pt les : 
ato, at eighty ro of age, commenced 
to study the Greek language. 
Socrates, at an extreme old age, learned 
to play on musical instruments. 
lutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin. 
Dr. Johnson applied himself to the 
j meng language but a few years before his 


_ - Monaldesco, at the great: age 
of one hundred and fifteen, wrote the 
memoirs of his own time. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and 
Virgi!, was unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits till he had reached 
his fiftieth year. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, com- 
menced the translation of the Iliad, his 
most pleasing production. 

Boccacio was thirty-five years of age 
when he commenced his studies in polite 
literature. Yet he became one of the 
greatest masters of the Tuscan dialects, 
Date and Petrarch being the other two. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci- 
ences in his youth, but commenced the 
study of them when he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. After this time he 
became a most learned antiquarian and 
lawyer. Wecould cite thousands of ex- 
amples of men who commenced a new 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Asseta, a - $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - ~ $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 





ANDREW W. GILL.......... ecccccccscccseees President 
EVERETT CLAPP... eeecees Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM.,.......+ +++» Secretary and Actuary 


HENRY C, CLENCH ........0-0s00 Assistant Secretary 





study, either for livelihood or 
at an advanced age. But every one fami- 
liar with the biography of distinguished 
men will recollect individual cases enough 
to convince him that none but the sick 
and indolent will ever say, ‘‘ 1 am too old 
to study.” 





ENTIRE CONFIRMED &UCCESS 


Guyot’s Geographies, 


Common School Course. 


Guayot'’s Elementary Geography. Price, T5e. 
Guy ot’s Intermediate Geography. Price, $1.60. 


For Higher Grades, 


(inyot’s Common Srhool Geography. $2.25. 
(suyeot’s Physical Geography. This long looked- 
for book will be issued during the approaching 
Fall. 
Muititudes of friends throughout the country— 
friends of Prof. Guvor, frieuds of sound education, 
fiends of 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


will rejoice to be assured that these valuable works 
were never so highly appreciated, never so exten- 
sively introduced into the schools of different sections 
of the country, never selling so largely at any time 
during their history as at the present time. 

Among the recent more important 


ADOPTIONS 
of this series, after continued searching trial, may be 
named those of the 


State of Vermont. 

City of Pittsburg, Pa. 
City of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Clty of Cincinnati, 0, 
Clty of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Arkansas. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

State of Virginia. 
Newton, Mass. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PBILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 





This new, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 
had a most unusual welcome from teachers, and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the country now 
desiring an elementary ¢lass-book in Natural Phi!os- 


epby. 
Price $1. 





Darantwent or Posiic Ixerrvction, 
Conner Guaxp Anp Ei Sts.,, 
New York, July 3, 1872, 

“ Cooley's Elementary Natural Philoso; ne. has been 
in extensive use in the Grammar Schools of this city 
for nearly a year, and, as as | have been enabled to 

rtain, has given unqualified satisfaction. 

LH a in my judgment, a work of very superior 


me 
Bigned, HENRY KIDDLE, 
City Superintendent. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETIC, 

COOLEYW’S NATUBAL SCIENCE SE- 
RIES. 

SHELDON’S OBJECT LESSONS SE- 
RIES, 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SE- 
RIES, 

GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, 

(#” Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Books arf Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 


(@ Correspondence of teachers and personal viai- 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us always and is 
most cordially invited. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 





DR. B. F. ATWOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR A DRESSING OF 
wD. 

It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is unequaled. 

The following certificate is m H, Endemann, Ph. 
dD. Aegiebent Chemist \ the Board of Health: 

3B. ‘ir: I have analyzed your 
“Gilead Balm” and Yee it to be a strictly vegetable 
preparation and free from any PP youre. or injurious 





substance, Reqpecttun ours, 
deal. Enpauany, Ph. D. 
Price, $l. Sold aby all all druggists, 
N OVELLO’sS 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Mibliopole, * 
133 NASSAU STREET. 





American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, so, Seg TTONS, 
GUIPURE LAC RE, 
Machine bh | Sewing and Eunbroidery Silks, &e 
7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Near Twentieth ~ A. t 


SERVANTS. 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Al) SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES eold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 


240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bowery 
DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
k00 


MISS J. 8S, STARLING, 
345 Sixth Avenue, 
Botween 23d and 24th streets, 

Late of Le Bon Ton office 
TA YLOB'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


Mrs. , Miller's Emporium of Sechtes 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A, T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 

and dreasmakers, that she has the most reliable and 

choice selection of Fashionable Im Trimmed 

and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 

sabes cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
RBs enables sang 8 to ey competition. 


“MRS. sores’ |— 


Manufactnrer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
tHOULDER oye ES, ae SUPPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV,, between! 16th and 16th sta, New York. 
Sille, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice, All cars pass the door. 


ORCAN, PIANO, VIOLIN. CUITAR. 


SINGING—HARMONY.—Strictly Private Lessons, 92 

Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth avenue. Les- 

sons day and evening. Circulars mailed free. Terme 

mene ; first-class teachers, Address, J. J. WAT; 
N, Musical Director. 


OB PRINTING. —EVERY DESCRIPTION | OF BOOK 
and job erinting executed in the best style at the 
SMice of the New York Scuoor Jovrnat, 119 and 121 
Nassan st attention pats to printiug 
0 , circulars, billheads, letter 
and note heads, cards, pamphlets, bandbills, posters, 
or anything else in the printing line that may be re- 
quired by school officers, teachers and scholars, All 
work executed with promptnees and at the lowest 
terms. 

















Pparest MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copied 
aud d This paper 





is a great lebenceving 
to merchants, ‘lowyars, writers for the. ke, Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATIO: 119 Nassau 
street, Room 1, 





I hye PUBLIC,—One always in at 119 Nassau 
street, Koom |. 





AMUSEMENTS 


worm 8 MUSEUM. 
GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
FROM ALL PARTS Kay THE WORLD 
on OE en Exhibition t from 8 A. M. to 
The celet 








8 feet 1% inches high, and still 
Also, beau’ Ps oy 


E-ROOM 


entertainment given. 
dren, 25 cents. 


A IN 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M 
A chaste and unex 
Admission, 30 cents: 





“FINANCIAL, 


MUNICIPAL. sxiny ‘sccctea by wer, Weetern 


Ageut, for sale at prices that will 
BOND ~~ 46 2 to 15 per cent. on the, 


__™H03, P. BLLB& co., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 
Registered B Bonds of Leavenworth Co., 
Kansas. Value of property over $20,000,000 

BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON, WI., 
having but 10 and 12 years to run. 

KONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS CO., 
MO., issued for Municipal purposes, 

All payable in New York city. For sale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the investment. 

Also, other choice investment securities. 

Cal! or send for descriptive circulars. 
THOS, P. ELLIs & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine at. 





TEN PER CENT. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 


Principal and interest payable in New York. The 
safest and most desirable of bond invest A few 
choice lots for sale below par. 

7 PER CENT BONDS 
OF JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS, 
Registered with State Auditor. 

Interest January and July, in New York. 
Actual weath over.... + $10,000,000 
Indebtecness only 300,000 

Price, 75 and interest. 
Also, Missouri County Bonds, we — that will pay 
the investor 12 to 15 a cent. in 
TCH, Oris i CO. Bankers, 
11 Piue street, New York. 











(oessrann BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Tue Freepman's Savings ann Txust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL SAVINGS BA ‘ated 
No, 185 Burecker “treet, New York. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT, 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential, 
Interest by — if desired, to depositors re- 
ay out of the ¢ 
A specialty —~ Of issuing Compound Interest Cer- 
tificates payable ON DEMAND. 
Bank Hours—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. f. ees on 
Monday and Saturday nights, from ry to8P. 
SbND FOR CIRCULAR 
SAM L, HARRIS, Manager. 
Jou J. Zour, Cashie r. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUIION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, June 24, 1272, 


Forty-third Semi-Annual! Dividend. 





The Trustees of this basevetion jee declared the 
FOR?TY-THIKD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. on all 
sums on de pposit July 1, by the By entitled thereto,) 
at the rate of SIX PE NT. PER ANNUM, payable 
on aud after the third pos in July, 

Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWS, President, 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc, F. ALVORD, Secretary. 





ae areca, REPORT 
\ OF THE 
DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 
MI and 343 East Fourth st., 












July 1, 1872: 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... - oS, 161,500 00 
Stock Investments.......... +» 6,504,550 60 
Amount loaned on Public Stocks. 106,48 50 
Real Estate cost, $52,631 35.... 
Market value, $75,000.......... 52,631 35 
Standing on books, $52,631 35.. 
Cash ....cscceecceceee 4 eovececccccce 457,573 79 
Accrued Interest and Premium 
OD BLOCK... ..0eeeeeeceeeeeeeee 403,390 (2 
$9,688,744 26 
Amount due Bequetess P a®™ 112,309 29 
Princi 
Interest cred 
Ist July, 1872. 
Excess of Assets over liabilities... 576,434 $7 
“$9,688, 74 744 26 


Sworn to before me, this 
29th day of ne 1872, 
. W. Lyon, Notary rams, 


ANDREW MILLS. President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 





¥ Dock SAvincs Bank, } 
Mi AND 331 er Fourtn st., New Youx, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


PAID ON ALL SUMS FROM $5 TO $200, 


INTEREST allowed on pon made on July 9, 1272. 
MILLS, President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


TRU N K DE POT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


__ JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 


J, T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 


AND 





294 FRONT STREET. 


PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANOS 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 
B. Sninding Piame of tho berteashem, Seve 


md M. 1 MERRELL. 


ofl srplied to purchase, Repairing done 


8 UNION SQUARE. 
har om. cate eat, Money paid for 
late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square, 








SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS | 
APPARATUS, | 
BLACK BOARDS, | 
BOOKS, CHARTS, | 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHIN 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” | 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
UBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


~ SCHOOL FURNITURE. — 














Tersrers, Teachers, ScHoor ComxrtTeRs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their | 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- | 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machimery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer al) 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For particulare and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, | 

26 GROVE STREKT 
NEW 

| 

| 

| 





YORK. 
Also manufacturer 
CHURCH SUNDAY 8c ‘Noor © at LECTURE ROOM 


N. B.—Bleecker mes t ry Eighth avenue ¢urs pas- 
within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


or 
BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 





Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


with perf ot curved seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. Mailed free 


Amer can School Apparatus Co., 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 








PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR § CHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COLLS, GRISSLER’S TUBKS, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 





A vers large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. ¥. 
924 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


LOECO ME, 
Or Life to the Hair, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair; has no poisouous or caustic ingredients, 
and is an actual specific remedy, never failing — 
the hair clands have been destroyed by disease. 

tial baldness always cu Thorough investigation 
solicited, and reference made to numerous patients 
Sd have beea treated successfully. Gemuiialten 


Office hours from It a, - ~ 5p. u., except Fridays 
when the hours are 1 to 8 
Applicd at 360 Deoadway, corner of Seventeenth 
e 


MRS. E. M. DE B PUY. 


Death to all Insects 
ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREES, 


Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan's 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 


RUCHAN’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KILL 
ROACHES, RMIN, and all mnsoete which harbor in 
the house or stable and rid dogs of Fleas. 

Buchen’s Soa, = Toilet and 'B Bath—are 
doreed a by € Oboes , Physicians — tarts 
as the best-known vane ah and Disinfect 

Prices low. Send for circular to 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
Xo, 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK: 


Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 
No, 152 = AVENUE. Established 1843, 
ao oe Fancy and Initial Stationery. ‘es ~ 
Cards engra wed tart in the most fashionable style. 


Bivding wea neatly executed, 
ne assortment ot — Pens and ee, 


hor engra’ the most artistic m: 
Som thing a Stamping. “Handker- 
chiofs, eagtins., ete., stamped with crest. coat of arma, 
mopograu or ivitial. Tease of initial nute from 20c. up. 





} .... ™poeo oo Ts 


Wee ee TERT Pane Mail’ 


Nickel 1, 00: Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 and $3.50; also au. 
— quality Gold Pens. Rubber and Penci ile, &. 
repaired 50c each. Send stamp for Circular. 
GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


wM. ARNOLD & cO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
YRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 
Pposite A. T. STEWART'S, 





NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER | | 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, Y., will dis 
Bee of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
RGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’ 
at extremely low prices for cash, La, La \-¥ from $4 
te $15 moataly until paid ; the it, and rent 
sopued if pure . New ne Testers. PLANOR meter 

“eyo for $275, cash. Now ready, & 
ied of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautify a! style a ond 
perfect on ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books 
and Music Merchandwe. Catalogues Gelted. 


1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties, 

Originator of the celebrated ‘‘ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacture: 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
7655 BROADWAY. 

Cures without the use of Acids, Caustics or any in 
jarious eens, Corns Bunions, In-growing 
Nails, Inflamed Joints, and ali afflictions of the feet 
without the slightest pain : 

WHAT IS THE USE OF TALKING WHEN 
“Writing is Learned by Writing ¢** 
And everybody knows it. 
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4 
Tracing Copy Books, 
And save TIME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE. 
Children ery for thes. 
It is the kind to vuy ior them, 
Published at 


756 Broadway, New York, 





ERASIBLE 
SURFACE. 


Full Catalogues with Special School Rates sent on 
application. 


N. W,. Silicate a Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S°., N.Y. 


CARP ETS 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
J. W. SMITA, 


_ 408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30TH AND 8T 81 STs. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 





WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


284 and santeclhvavntade Third am near 28th St. 


“WILLARD & & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 


Corner of Houston, N. ¥., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 

PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 

BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c, 

BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 

Old Feathers dressed at and Mattresses made over 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 
TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 
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